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THE ADVANTAGES OF TRUE PIETY. 


one must perceive, that an almost uni- 
with their condition pervades 
mankind. Every one is anxious to change hisown 
state for another, in which he imagines he shall 
be more happy. Religion reverses this disorder of 
the mind, which springs from the corruption of our 
nature: It shows us our unworthiness on — 
of sin, and while it produces content with the p ace 
we are in, it makes us dissatisfied with ourselves : 
so that the state and eternal condition in which we 
are found, will have very little influence upon the 
mind. ‘The man of the world is reconciled to 
his sins, and not to his state. ‘The man of piety is 
in hostility to his sins, and reconciled to his 70 
The men of the world are always changing - 
state, and imagining a happiness which continual- 
ly flies from them. It is the same in every period 
of life. 1n youth, the objects of the world not being 
tried, they think themselves at liberty to take ex- 
cursions after happiness, and place it In the gratifi- 
cation of their passions. Weary of these, they be- 


come men, and affect a grave and dignified course : 


i and aspire after grandeur 
soon find that these have 
their cares and anxiejies. When they go 
old, they look with equal contempt upon — 

riods; for both appear to them like a confu 4 
ream, that leaves nothing but a succession © 
images which have lost their charms. But on 
will produce satisfaction with our — - 
yent the indulgence of the passions. In fact, 
in every way and ajl periods, it will — 
them ; in youth, in manhood, and in none age. 
It will teach men that they have one soli ~~ 
obtain, and that time is short for obtaining it. , 
; tion and gloom can have no place in that _ 
ho, having spent his life in serving God, loo 8 
Sroned “to glory, honour, and immortality ;” for 
he “ runs without being weary, and walks —thew 
being faint.” He has exchanged the viguor 4 
ath for the full growth of the Christian, and is 
es to say with the Apostle, I have fought a 
Yaght, I have finished my course, I have kept 
faith; henceforth there Is laid up for me , 
n of righteousness, which the Lord, the righ- 
shall give me in that day.” —Robert 
Hall. | 


deal, are owing to a morbid temperament. 


disease is not 


occurrence of some disagreeable event. 


From the Watchman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
NO. IX. 


We have in the preceding numbers shown how 


the spareg ty of spiritual life is affected in its ap- 
pearance by two circo the degree of vi- 
gour given to it in its commencement, and the de- 
gree of knowledge and maturity of qooement which 
one may possess above anther. e now come to 
another pregnant cause of the great variety which 
is found in the exercises and comforts of real 
Christians, and that is the difference of tempera- 
ment which is 80 familiar, and which so frequently 


modifies. the characters, ag well as. the feelings of 


men in other matters. There can be no doubt, I 
think, that the susceptibility of lively emotion is 
exceedingly different in men under the same cir- 
cumstances. Persons of strong affections and ar- 
dent temperament, upon an unexpected bereave- 
ment of a beloved wile or child, are thrown into an 
agony of grief which is scarcely tolerable; while 
those of a cold, phlegmatic temperament, seem to 
suffer no exquisite anguish from this or any other 
cause. Not that they possess more fortitude or re- 


"| signation, for the contrary may be the fact; but 


their susceptibilities are less acute. And this dis- 
parity appears in nothing more remarkably than in 
the tendency to entertain different degrees of hope 
or fear in similar circumstances. For while some 
will hope whenever there is the smallest ground 
for a favourable result, others are sure to fear the 
worst which can possibly happen ; and their appre- 
hensions are proportioned to the magnitude of the 
interest at stake. Now is.it wonderful, that men’s 
religious feelings should be affected by the same 
causes! When two exercised persons speak of 
their convictions, their sorrows and their hopes, is 
it not to be expected, that with the same truths be- 
fore their minis, those of a sanguine temperament 
will experience more sensible emotions, and upon 
the same evidence, entertain more confident hopes 
than those of a contrary disposition? And of ne- 
cessity, the joy of the one will be much more lively 
than that of the other. Thus, two persons may be 
found, whose experience may have been very simi- 
lar as to their conviction of sin, and exercise of 
faith and repentance ; and yet the one will express 
a strong confidence of having passed from death 
unto life; while the other is afraid to express a 
trembling hope. Of these two classes of Chris- 
tians, the first is the most comfortable, the latier 
the safest, as being unwilling to be satisfied with 
any evidence but the strongest. But there is not 
only a wide difference from this natural cause of 
the liveliness of the emotions of joy and sorrow, 
and of the confidence of the hopes entertained, but 
usually a very different mode of expression. San- 
aoe persons from the very impulse of ardent 
eeling, have a tendency to express things in 
strong language, constantly verging on exaggera- 
tion. They are apt to use superlatives and strong 
at a as wishing to convey a full idea of their 
feelings, while those of a colder temperament and 
more timid disposition, fall below the reality, in 
their descriptions, and are cautious not to convey 
to others too high an idea of what they have expe- 
rienced. This diversity,.as the cause is perma- 
nent, characterizes the religious experience of 
these respective classes of Christians through their 
whole pilgrimage, and may be equally manifest on 
a dying bed. Hence it appears how very uncer- 
tain a knowledge of the internal state of the heart 
we obtain from the words and professions of seri- 
ous persons. It should also serve to shake the 
vain confidence of those who imagine that they 


can decide with certainty whether another is a 


truly converted person, merely from hearing a nar- 
rative of his religious experience ; and that is, that 
two persons may employ the same 4 
phrasos to capress their feelings, and yet those 
feelings may be specifically different; each may 
say, “I felt the love of God shed abroad in 
my heart,” which in the one case may be the 
enuine affection described in these words; while 
in the other it may be a mere transport of natural 
feeling ; a mere selfish persuasion of being a {a- 
vourite of heaven ; or a high state of nervous ex- 
hileration, produced by a physiological cause. Both 
these. persons may be sincere, according to the 
popular acceptation of that term ; that is, both have 
really experienced a lively emotion, and both mean 
to express the simple fact; and yet the one isa 
real Christian, while the other may be in an unre- 
generate state. Another thing which ought to de- 


struy this foolish persuasion, that we can certainly 
determine the true spiritual condition of another 


person by hearing from him a narrative of his ex- 
perience, and that is that any words or phrases 
which can be used by a really pious man, may be 
learned by a designing hypocrite. What is to 
hinder such an one from using the very language 


and imitating the very manner in which true 
Christians have been heard to relate their experi- 
ence? 


What can prevent deceivers from catching 
up the narrative of godly exercises so abundantly 


found in religious biography, and applying it to 


themselves, as though they had experience of 
these things? While only two classes of Chris- 
tians have been mentioned, yet in each of these 
there are many subordinate divisions, to describe 
al! of which would be tedious and not for edifica- 
tion. The reader can readily apply the general 
principles to every variety of experience, modified 
by this cause. 

In the preceding remarks, the healthy constitu- 
tional temperament has alone been brought into 
view; but by far the most distressing cases of con- 
science with which the spiritual physician has to 
As 
most people are inclined to conceal their spiritual 


distresses, few have any conception of the number 
of persons who are habitually suffering under the 


frightful malady of melancholy. With come, this 
rmanent, but occasional. They 
have only periodical paroxysms of deep religious de- 
pression; and they may be said to have their com- 
pensation, for the dark and cloudy day, by being 


favoured with one of peculiar brightness, in quick 
succession. 


If their gloom was uninterrupted, it 
would be overwhelming, but after a dark night, 
rises a lovely morning without the shadow of a 


cloud. This rapid and great alteration of feeling 
is found in those who possess what may be called 
a mercurial temperament. It is connected with a 
nervous systein peculiarly excitable and exceeding- 
ly liable to temporary derangement. A rough 
east wind is sufficient to blow up clouds which 
completely obscure the cheerful sunshine of the 
soul; while the wholesome zephyrs as quickly 
drive all these gloomy cloudsaway. Such persons 
always have a stomach. easily disordered, and one 
ounce of impro 
wholesome fi 

nerves and depress the spirits. The want of re- 
freshing sleep or watchfulness is another cause of 
the same effects; and in its turn is an effect from 
disordered nerves. But physical causes are not 
the only ones which produce this painful state of 
feeling. 


r food, or one ounce too much of 
iy cause sufficient to derange the 


It is often produced, in a moment, by 
hearing some unpleasant intelligence, or by the 
ut as 
was hinted, when these people of nervous tempera- 
ment are relieved from a fit of depression, their 


sky is uncommonly free from clouds ; their hopes 
are lively, their spirits buoyant, and nothing can 


trouble them. These alternations of day and night, 
of sun-shine and darkness, must of necessity affect 
the feelings in regard to all matters, temporal and 
spiritual, for as in a dark night every object appears 
black, so when the mind is overcast with gloomy 
clouds every view must partake of the same aspect. 
To many persons this description will be unintelli- 
gible ; but by others, it will be recognised, at once, 
as a just view of theirown case. But when reli- 
gious melancholy becomes a fixed disease, it may 
be reckoned among the heaviest calamities to 
which our suffering nature issubject. It resistsall 
argument, and rejects every topic of consolation, 
from whatever source it may proceed. It feeds 
upon distress and despair, and is displeased even 


with the suggestion or offer of relief. The mind 
thus affected seizes on those ideas and truths which 


excludes a]l ho 
spirit, and it seizes on such things with an unnata- 
ral avidity, and will not let them go. <2 


Gan 


NO. X. 


In the preceding number we touched on religi- 
ous melancholy, but the subject is one of too deep 
and solernn interest to be passed over slightly. A 
volume might be written on this topic, and sach a 
volume is much needed; but it would be difficult 
to find a person qualified for the undertaking. We 
have some books written by pious casuists; an 
the subject is handled in medical treatises on in- 
sanity; but to do it justice, physiological know- 
ledge must be combined with an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the experience of Christians. Burton’s 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” is one of the strangest 
booke.I ever read. For curious learning and clas- 
sical quotations, it cannot be surpassed. And there 
is much originality of remark, and frequent strokes 
of wit, in the work, but very little valuable infor- 
mation on the subject of which it treats. The au- 
thor seems to have been himself troubled with fits 
of melancholy, and enjoying much learned leisure, 
amused his melancholy hours by searching after 
and heaping up much learning, out of the common 
track. ‘The spiritual physician, who has the cure 
of diseased souls, takes much less pains to inquire 
omnes and exactly into the maladies of his pa- 
tients, than is observable in physicians of the body. 
I have often admired the alacrity and perseverance 
with which medical students attend upon anatomi- 
cal and physiological lectures; although often, the 
exhibitions are extremely repulsive to our natura] 
feelings. The patience and ingenuity with which 
the men of this profession make experiments is 
highly worthy of imitation. Many of our young 
preachers when they go forth on their important 
errand, are poorly qualified to direct the doubting 
conscience, or to administer safe consolation to 
those troubled in spirit. And in modern preach- 
ing, there is little account made of the various dis- 
tressing cases of deep affliction under which many 
serious persons are suffering. If we want counsel 
on subjects of this kind, we must go back to the 
old writers; but as there is now small demand for 
such works, they are sinking fast into oblivion ; 
and their place is not likely to be supplied by an 
works which the prolific press now pours forth. It 
is, however, a pleasing circumstance, that the 
nee of so many of our old English divines have 
recently been reprinted in London. But stiJl many 
valuable treatises are destined to oblivion. The 
only object which I have in view in intioducing 
this subject is, to inquire, what connexion there 
is between real experimental religion, and melan- 
choly. And I must in the first place endeavour to 
remove a prevalent prejudice, that in all religious 
persons there is a strong tendency to melancholy. 
Indeed, there are not a few who confound these 
two things so completely, that they have no other 
idea of becoming religious, than sinking into a state 
of perpetual gloom. Such persons as these are sv 
far removed from all just views of the nature of 
religion, that I shall not attempt at present to cor- 
rect their errors. There are others, who entertain 
the opinion, that deep religious impressions tend 
to age that state of mind called melancholy ; 
and not only so, but they suppose that in many 
cases, insanity is the consequence of high raised 
religious affections, And the fact cannot be de- 
nied, that religion is often the subject which 
dwells on the minds of both the melancholy and 
the insane. But I am of opinion, that we are here 
in danger of reversing the order of nature, and put- 
ting the effect in the place of the cause. Religion 
does not produce melancholy, but melancholy turns 
the thoughte to retigion. Persons ofa melancholy 
temperament seize on such ideas as are most aw- 
ful, and which furnish the greatest opportunity of 
indulging in despondency and despair. Sometimes, 
however, it is not religion which occupies the 
minds and thoughts of the melancholy, but their 
own health, which they imagine without reason to 
be declining : or their estates, which they appre- 
hend to be wasting away ; and abject poverty and 
beggary stare them in the face. And not unfre- 
quently this disease alienates the mind entirely 
from religion, and the unhappy victim of it refuses 
to attend upon any religious duties, or to be pre- 
sent where they are performed. Frequently it as- 
sumes the form of monomania, or a fixed misappre- 
hension in regard to some one thing. The cele- 
brated and excellent William Cowper, laboured 
for years unde of the most-absurd hallucina- 
tions, seeker a point; and in that point, 
his belief—though invincible—was repugnant to 
the whole of his religious creed. He imagined, 
that he had received from the Almighty a com- 
mand at a certain time, when in a fit of insanity, 
to kill himself; and as a punishment for di-obedi- 
ence, he had forfeited a seat in paradise. And so 
deep was this impression that he would attend on 
no religious worship, public or private; and yet at 
this very time took a lively interest in the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom; and his judgment was 
so sound on other matters, that such men as John 
Newton and Thomas Scott, were in the habit of 
consulting with him on all difficult points. The 
case of this man of piety and genius, was used by 
the enemies of religion and particularly by the 
enemies of Calvinism, as an argument against the 
creed which he had einbraced; whereas his dis- 
ease was at the worst, before he had experienced 
any thing of religion, or had embraced the tenets 
of Calvin. And let it be remembered, that it was 
by turning his attention to the consolations of reli- 

ion that his excellent physician was successful 
in restoring his mind to tranquillity and comfort. 
And the world will one day learn, that of all the 
remedies for this malady, the pure doctrines of 
grace are the most effec'ual to resuscitate the mel- 
ancholy mind. This is in fact a bodily disease, by 
which the mind is influenced and darkened. Thus 
it was received by the ancient Greeks; for the 
term is compounded of two Greek words which 
signify black bile. How near they were to the 
truth in assigning the physical cause which pro- 
duces the disease, I leave to others to determine. 
Casuists have often erred egregiously, from refer- 
ring all such cases to mental or moral causes. It 
is probable that even when the disease is brought 
on by strong impressions on the mind, that by these 
physical derangement occurs. T'o reason with a 
man against the views which arise from melan- 
choly, is commonly as inefficacious, as reasoning 
against pain. [ have long made this a criterion, to 
ascertain whether the dejection experienced was 
owing to a physica] cause; for in that case, argu- 
ment though demonstrative, has no effect. Srill 
such persons should be affectionately conversed 
with; and their peculiar opinions and views should 
rarely be contradicted. Cases often occur, in which 
there is a mixture of moral and physical causes; 
and these should be treated in reference to bith 
sources of their affliction. Melancholy is some- 
times hereditary, and often constitutional. When 
such persons are relieved for a while, they are apt 
to relapse into the same state, as did *William 
Cowper. The late excellent and venerable James 
Hall, D. D. of N. C., was of a melancholy tempe- 
rament; and after finishing his education at Prince- 
ton, he fell into a gloomy dejection, which inter- 
rupted his studies and labours for more than a 
year. After his restoration he laboured success- 
fully aud comfortably in the ministry for many 
years, even to old age; but at last was overtaken 
again, and entirely overwhelmed by this terrible 
malady. Of all men that I ever saw, he had the 
tenderest sympathy with persons labouring under 
religious despondency. When on a journey, I 
have known him to travel miles out of his way to 
converse witha sufferer of thia kind; and his man- 
ner was most tender and affectionate in speaking 
to such. 

1 have remarked, that persons who gave no 
symptoms of this disease until the decline of life, 
have then fallen under its power; owing to some 


change in the constitution at that period, or some 
change in their active pursuits. 


are most awful and terrific, | Any doctrine which| 
is congenial to the melancholy, 


appeared 
‘any that lever knew. The first was a man of ex- 
traordinary talents, and eloquence; bold and de- 


| cisive in his temper, and fond of company and good 


cheer. When about fifty-five or six years of age, 
without any external cause to produce the effect, 
his spirits began to sink, and feeliogs of melan- 
choly to seize upon him. He avoided company, 
but I had frequent occasion to see him, and some- 
times he could be enga in conversation, when 
“he would speak as judiciously as before; but he 
soon reverted to his dark melancholy mood. On 
one occasion he mentioned his case to me, and ob- 
served with emphasis, that he had no power what- 
ever to resist the disease, and said he, with despair 
in his countenance, “ [ shall soon be utterly over- 
whelmed.” And so it turned out, for the disease 
advanced until it ended in the worst furm of mania, 
arid soon terwinated his life. The other was the 
case of a gentleman who had held office in the 
American army, in the revolutionary war. About 
the same age, or a little later, he lost his cheerful- 
ness, which had never been interrupted before, and 
by degrees, sunk into a most deplorable state of 
melancholy, which as in the former case, soon 
ended in death. In this case, the first thing which 
I noticed, was, a morbid sensibility of the moral 
sense, which filled him with remorse, for acts, 
~ had little or no moral turpitude attached to 
them. 

I. would state then, as the result of all my obser- 
vation, that religion in its regular and rational ex- 
ercise, has no tendency to melancholy, or insanity, 
but the contrary; and that, religion is the most 
eff.ctual remedy for this disease, whatever be its 
cause. But melancholy persons are very apt to 
seize on the dark side of religion, as affording food 
for the morbid state of their minds. ‘l'rue Chris- 
tians, as being subject to like diseases with others, 
may become melancholy ; but not in consequence of 
their piety: but in this melancholy condition, they 
are in a more comfortable, as well as in a safer 
state, than others; they may relinquish all their 
hopes; but they cannot divest themselves of their 
pious feelings. 

[ have said nothing respecting the ae ten- 
dency of strong religious feelings to produce insani- 
ty, for what has been said respecting melancholy 
is equally applicable to this subject. Indeed, I am 
of opinion, that melancholy is a species of insanity; 
and in its worst form the most appalling species; 
for, in most cases, insane’ persons seem to have 
many enjoyments, arising out of their strange mis- 
conceptions, but the victim of melancholy is mise- 
rable; he is often suffering under the mest horrible 
of all calamities, biack despair. When a child, I 
used to tremble when I read Bunyan’s account, in 


-his Pilgrim, of the man shut up in the irun cage. 


And in the year 1791, when I first visited the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, | saw a man there who had 
arrived a few days before, said to be in a religious 
melancholy, and to be in despair. He had made 
fr quent attempts on his own life, and all instru- 
ments, by which he might accomplish that direful 
purpose, were carefully removed. Having never 
been accustomed to see insane persons, the specta- 
cle of so many, deprived of reason, made an awful 
impression on my mind, but although some were 
raving and blaspheming, in their cells, and others 
confined in strait-jackets, the sight of no one so 
aff-cted me, as that of this man in despair. Al- 
thongh near half a century has elapsed since I be- 
he'd his sorrowful countenance, there is still a 
vivid picture of it in my imagination. We spoke 
to him, but he returned no answer; except that he 
once raised his despairing eyes; but immediately 
cast them down again. Whether this man had 
teen the subject of any religious impressions, I did 
nol learn. But this one thing, I must testify, that 
tnever knew the most pungent convictions of sin 
to terminate in insanity; and as to the affections 
of love to God, and the lively hope of everlasting 
life producing insanity, it is too absurd for any one 
to believe it. I do not dispute, however, that en- 
thusiasm may have a tendency to insanity; and 
some people are so ignorant of the nature of true 
religion as to confound it with enthusiasin. I will 
go farther and declare, that after much thought on 
the subject of enthusiasm, I am unable to account 
fur the effects produced by it, in any other way, 
than by supposing that it is a case of real insanity. 
And diseases of this class are the more dangerous, 
because they are manifestly contagious. ‘lhe very 
looks and tones of an enthusiast are felt to be 
powerful by every one; and when the nervous 
system of any one isin a state easily susceptible of 
emotions from such a cause, the dominion of rea- 
son is overthrown, and wild imagination and ir- 
regular emotion, govern the infatuated person, who 
readily embraces all the extravagant opinions, an@ 
receives all the disturbing impressions which be- 
long to the party infected. Without a supposition 
ruch as the furegoing, how can you account for the 
fact, that an educated man oak popular preacher, 
and a wife, intelligent and judicious above most, 
having a family of beloved children, should separate 
trom each other; relinquish all the comforts of do- 
mestic life, and a pleasant and promising congre- 
gation, to connect themselves with a people who 
are at the extreme of all enthusiasts—the shakers! 
But such facts have been witnessed in our own 
times, and in no. small numbers. In a town in 
New Hampshire, the writer, when in the neigh- 
bourhood, was told, of the case of a young preach- 
er, who visited the shaker settlement, out of curi- 
osity, to see them dance, in which exercise their 
principal worship consists: but while he stood and 
looked on, he was seized with the same spirit, and 
began to shake and dance too; and never returned, 
but remained in the society. But there being no 
demand for his learning or preaching talents, 
whatever they may be—and he being an able 
bodied man, they employed him in building stone 
fences. ‘his species of infatuation, which is cal- 
led enthusiasm, is apt to degenerate into bitterness 
and malignity of spirit, towards all who do not em- 
brace it, and then it is termed fanaticism. This 
species of insanity, as I must be permitted to call 
it, differs from other kinds in that it is social, or 
affects large numbers in the same way, and binds 
them together by the link of close fraternity. It 
agrees with other kinds of monomania in that the 
aberration of mind relates to one subject, while the 
judgment may be sound in other matters. No peo- 
ple know how to manage their agricultural, horti- 
cultural, and mechanical business more skilfully, 
and successfully, than the Shakers. And the 
newer sect of Mormonites, would soon settie down 
to peaceable industry, if the people would let them 
alone. This country promises to be the theatre of 
all conceivable forms of enthusiasm and fanaticism; 
and as long as these misguided people pursue their 
own course, without disturbing other people, they 
should be left to their own delusions, as it relates 
to the civil power; but if any of them should be 
impelled by their fanatical spirit, to disturb the 
peace, they should be treated like other maniacs. 


The causes of melancholy and insanity, whether 
physical or moral, cannot o— be explored. The 
physician will speak confidently about a lesion of 
the brain, but when insane persons have been sub- 
jected to a post-mortem exainination, the brain 
very seldom exhibits any appearance of derange- 
ment. The casuist on the other hand, thinks only 
of moral causes, and attributes the disease to such 
of this class as are known to have existed, or flees 
to hypothesis, which will account for everything. 
There is a remarkable coincidence, however, 
which has fallen under my observation, between 
those who assign a moral and those who assign a 
physical cause for melancholy and madness, in re- 
gard to one point. Some forty or fifty years ago, 
the writer, about the-same time, read Shepard’s 
** Sincere Convert,” and Robe on “ Religious Me- 
lancholy,” and he noticed, that they both ascribe 
the deep and fixed depression of spirits eee 
met with, to a secret, criminal indulgence. Well, 
in the statistics of several insane asylums and 


recollect two 


enitentiaries which have been published recent- 
i , the most of the cases of insanity are confident- 
ly ascribed to the same thing, as its physical cause, 
This increasing evil is of such a nature that we 


cases of overwhelming melancholy in persons, who! cannot be more explicit. Those who ought to 


in their former life, as remote from it, as 


know the facts, will understand the reference. It 


must, after all, be admitted, that the chiims of ia- 
temperance in the uge of intoxicating drinks, to a 
deleterious influence on the reason, stand in the 
fore nost rank; but the madness produced by this 
cause is commonly of short duration. [ do not 
speak of that loss of reason which is the immedi- 
ute effect of alcohol on the brain; but of that moet 
tremendous form of madness, called delirium tre- 
mens. I have said that it was short, because it is 
commonly the last struggle of the human consti- 
tution, under the influence of a dreadful poison, 
which has now consummated its 
soon steps in and puts an end to the conflict. 
After spending so much time in speaking of me- 


lancholy as a disease, I anticipate the thoughts of 


some good people, who will be ready to say, what, 
is there no such thing as spiritual desertion—times 
of darknessand temptation, which are independent 
of ‘the owt temperament! To which I answer, 
that I fully believe there are many such cases; but 
they deserve a separate consideration, and do not 
fall within the compass of my present design. 
The causes, symptoms, and cure of such spiritual 
maladies are faithfully delineated by many practi- 
cal writers. And although these cases are entire- 
ly distinct from melancholy, they assume, in many 
respects, similar symptome, and by the unskilful 
casuist, are confounded with it. And, as I have 
before intimated, these two causes may often ope- 
rate together, and produce a mixed and — per- 
plexed case, both for the bodily and spiritual phy- 
sician. 

After all that has been said, the fact with which 
we commenced, that religious exercises are very 
much modified by the temperament; and in some 
cases, by the idiosyncrasy of the individual. The 
liquor put into an old cask, commonly receives a 
strong tincture from the vessel. Old habits, al- 
though a new governing principle is introduced 
into the system, do not wield at once; and propen- 
sities, apparently extinguished, are apt to revive, 
and give unexpected trouble. It is a comfortable 
thought, that those bodies cannot go with the 
saints to heaven, until they are completely purifi- 
ed. What proportion of our present feelings will 
be dropped with the body, we cannot tell. How a 
disembodied spirit will perceive, feel, and act, we 
shall soon know by consciousness; but if ever so 
many of the departed should return and attempt 
to communicate to us their present mode of exist- 
ence, it should be all in vain; the things which re- 
late to such a state are inconceivable, and un- 
speakable. What Paul saw in the third heaven 
he dare not, or he could not communicate ; but he 
did not know whether he saw these wonderful 
things in the body or out of the body. This was a 
thing known, as he intimates, only to God. 


From the Presbyterian Advocate. + 
THE CLOSING YEAR. 


“So teach us to number our days,” says the 
Psalmist, “that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dum.” ‘The prayer implies that our interest is 
deeply involved in the right numbering of our days ; 
and also that the thing 1s difficult to be done, as 
the world now moves, and in great danger accord- 
ingly of being neglected by us altogether. Itisa 
duty so momentous, as to deserve our most anxious 
concern; so arduous, and so rarely accomplished 
in the history of human life, that we have reason 
to call upon God for special grace in view of its 
claims. Without divine assistance we shall never 
consider as we should our present state, And 
if it be necessary to pray in this case, can it be 
less necessary to think? Or rather, can we pra 
at all for divine teaching, without such 
as shall engage us at the same time frequently and 
solemnly to ponder on our circumstances and pros- 

cts! 

7 Such reflection should be in some measure hab- 
itual to us, at all times. We walk in a vain show, 
and our life becomes a hollow dream, just so soon, 
and so far as we are found spiritually in any other 
posture. But there are occasionsand times, which 
may be said to call us with more than usual solem- 
nity to the duty of numbering our days; which are 
adapted to force reflection even on the dullest and 
most careless mind; and which bring along with 
them special advantages for fruitful meditation, 
such as no man can allow himself to neglect with- 
out the most serious loss. Such a season is fur- 
nished always, when one year having gone through 
the circle of the seasons, 1s about to make room for 
another. The cLostnc year has a voice, audible 
in the depths of the soul, which all should take pains 
to hear, who care to be wise. 

‘Strange, that in such a world as this we should 
need so much special echooling, both from without 
and from within, to learn aright the lessons that 
are connected with ourown mortality ! One might 
imagine, that this aspect of our life, whatever else 


should be forgotten, could never be long out of 


view, and never without its proper practical im- 
pression, in the case of any of our race. For is 
not his death a main point in every man’s history ? 
Is not the whole tissue of his life made up of facts 
that are always reaching towards this end? Is not 
the entire interest of his existence here, and its only 
proper meaning, comprehended in relations and 
prospects that hold continually through the medi- 
um at least of his mortality? To lose sight of this, 
is to lose sight of himself. It is to disregard also 
all that is insignificant in the surrounding world. 
For is not the true character of our life in this re- 
spect faithfully presented to us from all sides, day 
after day, and hour after hour? The vast moving 
show of nature may be looked upon as a mighty 
mirror, in which men should be reflected back 
upon their view continually their own destiny, with 
respect to this world. Does not all rightly con- 
sidered, look towards another, higher, more com- 
prehensive, more enduring economy? Is not the 
whole world a moving shadow? Are not itsever- 
lasting hills, as we call them, in this respect like its 
vernal flowers? All subsists by change, even as 
the image in a mirror, which is supported only by 
the constant flow of light from its object, always 
dissolving and always forming itself anew. The 
world, as a whole, is in perpetual fuxz—a deep, full, 
boundless ocean stream, which may appear to be 
calm and quiet as the blue depths of heaven, but 
which nevertheless isalways rolling with irresisti- 
ble tide towards its appointed end. The contem- 
plative soul cannot look upon it, without feeling 
that itis transient and unsubstantial, destined to 
pass away physically, and of no meaning morally, 


except as an adumbration or shadowy picture of 


realities far more interesting in some other state. 
And what is thus embodied in the spirit of wisdom 
in the general constitution of the outward world, is 
repeated in innumerable distinct utterances from 
the passing phenomena of each day, in such style 
as one might imagine would engage the attention 
of the dullest sense. Every flower that blooms 
and dies, isadapted to remind us of our own tran- 
sient state. The changing heavens, the revolving 
seasons, every setting sun, and every fading year, 
admonish us that earth is not our home, and that 
soon the places which now know us, shall know us 
no more forever. ‘lhe relations that make up our 
worldly existence, are all unstable, fluctuating, 
evanescent. ‘They change and perish with the ob- 
jects to which they have respect. Who is this 
year, in his circumstances and connections, what 
he was during the last? Who was yesterday, un- 
der this view, the same man he is to-day? The 
fashion of every man’s life is continually passing 
away. And every shifting of the scene looks to- 
wards the end of the drama. Death, too, is doing 
his great work around us, at all times. We hear 
of his ravagesevery day. And how are the re- 
membrancers of his presence and power, scattered 
thick over the entire field of life? Do we not dwell 
among the tombs? Is not the world a charnel- 
house !—Strange, I say again, that we should ever 
lose sight of our own mortality, or fail to lay it in 
some measure seriously to heart. 

And yet, how few consider! 


of all these challenges to reflection, without a seri- 


How the great 
mass move onward towards the grave, in the midst 


ous thought agpaety on their circumstanees and 
prospects! Their inward imagination would seem 
to be that their present life must endure for ever. 
Were it certain that they should never die, they 
could not well be more absorbed than they are 
now with temporal interests, or more’ 
with cares and fears and hopes that terminate ex- 
clusively on the present world. The thought ef 
their own mortality, through the entire meaning of 
their existence must fail to be understood without 
it, can hardly be said to enter at allas an element 
into the estimate they form of their own condition 
and destiny; and day after day, their calculations 
and pursuits are ordered, as the proper use of life 
is supposed to require, without even the most re- 
mote reference to this, the chief of all considera- 
tions pertaining to the case.. With most persons 
it is counted a part of their wisdom, to think as Iit- 
tle of death as possible. ‘The right use’of life, ac- 
cording to their philosophy, (what can be more 
pitiful !) is not compatible with the serious and stea- 
dy contemplation of its end. To look upon it al- 
ways in its true light, shadowed and proportioned 
as it is in fact by the great law of human mortali- 
ty, is unfavourable to a free and vi im prove- 
ment of its opportunities for their properend! In 
order that we may live energetically, and to the 
best purpose, this entire aspect of our existence 
must be kept as far as possible out of sight. In 
other words, in order that we may make a right 
use of our lives, it is necessary that we should 
fancy them to be what they are not, and glory iw — 
a mere dream at the expense of all truth and 
reality! Is not this to “ walk in a vainghow” em- 
phatically ? 

The closing year should remind us in a lively 
manner of the fact, that time is not stationary, and 
that life is destined in the case of every one of us 
tocome toanend. This itself’ isa solemn reflec- 
tion, and one of the highest practical importance, 
without any reference whatever to the actud¥ limits 
of our mortal state. The mere fact that life is 
transient, held always under the condition of mor- 
tality—that our days admit the notion of their be- 
ing numbered—that we are steadily approaching a 
point where our existence in its present form will 
be brought to a close ;_ this fact alone, I say, whe- 
ther the prospect of life be long or short, cannot fail, 
if rightly reflected upon, to be productive of the 
inost wholesome fruit in the way of wisdom. So 
far as the main points of interest and duty are con- 
cerned, it is of no consequence whether I am to 
continue in this world fifty, or a hundred, or if you 
please ten thousand years. The grand considera- 
tion isfalways, that this is not my final state. A 
life reaching through a million of centuries, if des- 
tined in the end to lose itself in the ocean of eter- 
nity, would lay its possessor under precisely the 
same law of prudence in the use of it, as that whic 
binds the man who is authorized to expect at the 
farthest only three score years and ten. This will 
be felt, by all who are accustomed seriously to 
think of their own mortality. And this is the very 
truth which the world‘ generally will not lay to 
heart. The fault is not simply that the shortness 
and uncertainty of life are overlooked; butmain- 
ly we may say, that the idea of its coming to an — 
end at all, is habitually excluded from the mind. 
Men will not believe, will not entertain the senti- 
ment inwardly, that they are born to die. Theit 
life is looked upon as something stationary and 
abiding. ‘They will not see that it is a state which 
cannot last ; which continues only by wasting itaelf; 
which sooner or later must be dissolved in some 
different form of existence. 

How vastly important to consider, that I am al- 
ways steadily advancing towards another world, 
The end is sure; and the space which; must be 
trovelied ever 10 réach It. is growing continually 
more narrow for me, whether Febtent to have it so 
or not. Every revolving year carries me forward, 
adding to my days that are past only what it takes 
away from my days tocome. Whether I reflect 
upon it or not, [ am drawing nearer to the grave, 
and to the judgment bar of God. Let my life 
endure as long as it may, it is at all evente press- 
ing rapidly onwards to its close. My position 
relatively to this world and the next, is not by any 
means what it was in the beginning of the present 
year. The stream has gone forward far beyond 
the shores that held it then. Three hundred and 
sixty-five days, which at that time lay betwe n me 
and the dread experiment of death, are now ready 
to be numbered in my rear; and I am brought so 
much closer to this my certain ultimate dest in»tion. 
Surely it is no light matter, to be fuund three bun- 
dred and sixty-five days nearer to death! Rea- 
der, have you laid it to heart? And is it not a re- 
flection to make you serious—to make you wise ? 
Or do you find in it a reason only for the giddy 
mirth of fools ? J. W.N. 


JOAN WASTE. 


Among many who glorified God by suffering 
martyrdom in the reign of Queen Mary, Joan 
Waste, ® poor woman, deserves never to be forgot- 
ten. ‘Though blind from her birth, she learned, at 
an early age, to knit stockings and sleeves, and to 
assist her father in the business of rope making; 
and always discovered the utmost aversion to idle- 
ness and sloth. After the death of her parents, 
she lived with her brother ; and by daily attending 
the church, and hearing divine service read in the 
vulgar tongue, during the reign of King Edward, 
became deeply impressed with religious principles. 
This rendered her desirous of possessing the word 
of God; so that at length having, by her labour, 
earned Fe saved as much money as would pur- 
chase a New Testament, she procured one; and 
as she could not read it herself, got others to read 
it to her, especially an old man seventy years of 
age, the clerk of a parish in Derby, who read a 
chapter to her almost every day. She would also: 
sometimes give a penny or two(as she could spare) 
to those who would not read to her without pay. 
By these means she became well acquainted with 
the New Testament, and could repeat many chap-. 
ters without book, and, daily increasing in sacred 
knowledge, exhibiting its influence in lift-, till, 
when she was about twenty-two years of age, she 
was condemned for not believing the popish doc-: 
trine of Christ’s bodily presence in the sacrament, | 
and burned at Derby, August 1, 1556.— Townley’s 
Biblical Records. 


DANGEROUS FRIENDS. 


Christian, thou knowest thou carriest gunpowder 
about thee, desire those that carry fire to keep at a 
distance from thee ; ‘tis a dangerous crisis when a 
proud heart meets with flattering lips; take away 
the fire, (said a holy divine of Germany, when his 
friends commended him upon his deathbed,) for I 
have yet combustible matter about me. Faithful, 
reasonable, discreet reproofs, are much more safe to 
us, and advantageous to our mortifying work;.but. 
alas, how few have the boldness or wisdom duly to. 
administer them. It is said of Alexander, that he 
bid a philosopher (who had been long with him,) 
to be gone ; for said he, so long hast thou been with’ 
me, and never reprove’ me, which must heeds be 
thy fault, for either thou sawest nothing in me 
worthy of reproof, which argues thy ignorance ; or 
else, thou durst not reprove me, which argues thy 
unfaithfulness.— Flavel. 


PRAYER. 


Archbishop Secker, when laid on his couch with 
a broken thigh, was visited at Lanibeth by Mr. 
Talbot, Vicar of St. Gil€és, Reading, who had 
lived in great intimacy with him, and received his 
preferment from him. “ You will pray with me, 
Talbot ?” said the Archbishop, during this interview 
Mr. Talbot rose and went to look for a Prayer Book. 
“ That is not what I want now, (said the dying pre- 
late,) kneel down by me, and pray fur me in the 
way I know you are used to do.” With which 
command this zealous man of God readily com- 
plied, and prayed earnestly from his heart for his 
dying friend, whom he saw no more,— of 
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steady falth, can anticipate the period, when he 
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shall dwell in his Father’s house, and enjoy the 
unfading inheritance prepared for him in heaven. 


Dories or ova Station.—The wisdom of this 


Tas New YesaAnother year has fled! [1 
‘hae carried ite repert'to'the bar of God, and it be- 
‘comes the dweller on earth to pause and inquire 
whether it be such an one as he will wish to hear 
proclaimed before an-sesembied world in the last 


_. -gtest day: The transactions of the year may be 


‘forgotten by those most interested in their issue, 
but they are all registered in the book of God's re- 
-Membrance, and shal) be revealed to the honour or 
‘shame of the.several actors. How terrible to the 
‘sinner will be the review of the sins of a whole 
‘Tife, each one riéing up to his view in all the fresh- 
ness and vividness of a recent commission, and 


. beheld too, not dieguised and palliated as they 


once were, but in all their enormity. ' The year 
just closed has for many a poor and unsuspecting 
soul, added to the black and frightful catalogue. 
‘Whether it be so with any who read theese lines, 
let each one judge for himself, God is a strict 
exactor; he will require his own with usury, and 
‘woe to the man who has either neglected or squan- 
dered his talent. 

The flight of a year is no trifle to him who pos- 
sesses so few. Each one subtracted diminishes 


athe small capital. A book consisting of but sixty 


leaves is soon read through, and the tarning of 


“each leaf, brings us sensibly nearer to the end. 


‘We have, turned another leaf, and perhaps there 
may be few left, before the book of life is finally 
closed. 

Life is compared to a journey; we begin it 
with our first breath, we finish it when we die. In 
the course of a single year we make very consider- 
able ffogress in it, and thus we are a year nearer 
to that eternity where the unalterable destinies of 
all are fixed. Perfect bliss or unmixed woe awaits 
usattheend. Is it true? How precious then 
is time in which the character of our eternity is to 
be determined ! ‘How insane to abuse or waste it! 

“ Time, the supreme —Time is eternity ; 
Pregnant with all eternity can give; 

Pregnant with all that makes archangels smile. 
Who murders Time, he crushes in the birth, 

A power ethereal.” 

This year thou mayest die! The tomb conceals 
multitudes, who commenced the last with buoyant 
hopes and bright calculations for future years. 
Their hopes and projects, suddenly interrupted, 
Jie buried in the dust; their souls have heard their 
doom. Reader, reflect on the possibility that this 
may be thy last year asa resident of earth, and 
seriously ask thyself what is thy prospect for a 
future world. If thy heart has never been won by 
the love of Christ, and thy peace has not been se- 


_ cured by the blood of the cross, how ead thy condi- 


tion, and how calamitous the hour of thy decease. 
Bat if thy life be hid with Christ in God, the near- 
er thy death, the nearer thy glory. Happy they 
who can. deliberately and sincerely say, to me, to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain; whether living 
or dying I am the Lord’s. 

The commencement of a new year gives occa- 
sion to many friendly salutations ; ours to the read- 
er is—may this be to you a holy, that it may bea 
happy new yeur, 


Funp.—The collection in the 
united churches of Gettysburg and Great Conewago, 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Charch in Lynchburg, Va., upwards of four 
hundred dollars. 

Church in Lexington, Va., upwards of two hun- 
@red dollars. 

Dr. Plumer’s church, Richmond, Va., one thou- 
sand dollars. (When we first noticed this church, 
we had mislaid our note of the amount of its col- 
Jection.) 

First Presbyterian church, Baltimore, two thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. ' 

The church in Burlington, N. J., which we no- 
ticed as subscribing fifteen hundred, has, as we 
have since ascertained, subscribed upwards of t10 
thousand dollars. 

Church in Louisville, Ky., about one thousand 
dollars. 

The subscription in the Tenth Presbyterian 
charch, Philadelphia, now amounts to seven thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars. 


Cuitpeen or Gop.—The parental relation is of- 
ten employed in the Scriptures to illustrate the 
close union between God and his people. He is 
their Father, they are his sons and daughters. The 
illustration has meaning, and comprises impor- 
tant and instructive troths. Its use supposes that 
we are acquainted with the daties resulting from 
the natural relation, and hence should ascertain the 
duties and obligations of the spiritual one. What 
is expected of a father? That he should love 
his children; protect and provide for them; train 
and narture them in the most advantageous way ; 
and carefolly consult all their interests. And 
does not the Lord do all this for his adopted chil- 
dren ? Is his hand ever withheld? Is his kind- 
ness ever intermitted? Does he not surpass all 


earthly parents, in the constancy of his affection, 


and in the patience and forbearance which he ex- 
hibits under the undutiful behaviour, neglect, and 
ingratitude of his children ? 

And what is expected from a child? Should 
he not venerate his parent, manifest a becoming 
regard for his authority, and a filial desire to ful- 
fil all his will? Should he not trust the veracity 
of his parent, confide in his kindness, and ‘be 
grateful to htm for his affectionate care 1 In the 
spiritual relation, how seldom do we find these 
filial duties in any adequate measure fulfilled * 

The Lord, our heavenly Father, is angrateful- 
ly requited. His patience, love, and watchfal 
care are not appreciated. We are fed at his ta- 
ble without being sensible of his goodness, and 
under all the varying forme of his parental love, 
we are still unthankful and disobedient. If God 
be traly our Father, we will render him the honour 
due a father. We will bless his name for the 
station in which he has placed us, the comforts 
with which he has surrounded us. His law will 
be revered, and every minute particular of his 
will ascertained and obeyed; his name and 
ordinances will be dear, and the society of 
those who impiously profane them will be careful- 
ly shunned, and their conduct abborred. We will 
admit the wisdom of hie ways even where we 
do not perceive their immediate design, and 
submit to hie chastisements a8 good, under the 
persuasion that he can do no wrong. We will 
fee] most honoured when sensible that he notices 
us, aad grieve most sincerely when we know we 
have offended him. His presence will always be 
preferred, and all other society will be cheerfully 
abandoned, that we may commune with him. The 
people that he loves, we will love, and his enemies 
we will account as our enemies. Happy is the 


‘world may often furnish the Christian with illus- 
trations of his duty. Under the government of 
our country, there are many offices of trust and 
profit, all of which presuppose certain qualifica- 
tions in their incumbents, and require from them 
the faithful discharge of pecaliar daties. When 
the suffrages of the people, or the act of a chief 
officer, selects an individaal from the common 
mass, and invests him with office, it is always on 
the presumption, that he ie willing and determined 
to discharge its duties ; and we may easily con- 
ceive the surprise and opposition it would create, 
should any one, after his elevation, show a dis- 
position to enjoy the honours and emoluntents of 
his station, while totally neglectful of its duties. 
He would at once, by common consent, be pro- 
nounced dishonest and unworthy, and be compell- 
ed to give place to another who would answer the 
reasonable expectations of the people. ‘There is 
not a man in the whole country who would not 
justify the act by which an individual should be 
hurled from his seat of power, who had been ut- 
terly regardless of the object for which he had 
been elevated. What a lesson does the world, in 
this respect, teach the Christian! All who are 
admitted into the Church of God, are so distin- 
guished, not merely that they may enjoy the 
honour of the Christian name, but fulfil the 
duties of a Christian profession. And yet alas! 
how few, comparatively, realise the expectations 
which have been entertained concerning them. 
The proportion of those who have merely the 
name of Christian, is fearfully great. The pro- 
fession of religion seems to be their ultimate end. 
They obtain the office, but forget and neglect its 
duties. We had been led to suppose that the 
Christian was a co-worker with God; that in 
whatever sphere he moved, he had a certain work 
assigned him; that he was first to work out his 
own salvation, and then attempt to secure salva- 
tion for others; but where are the evidences of 
this busy fidelity ? Where are we to look for that 
chosen and peculiar people, who have professedly 
renounced the Devil and all his works, and who 
under the solemn impression of the dread account 
they are to render, are striving to be faithful in 
their stewardship? Where is the Church, where 
even a majority of the communicants, are fully 
alive to their individual responsibilities, and la- 


bour in their vocation ag if eternity were present| 


to their view? When a thousand additional la- 
bourers are placed on any great work of public 
improvement, the effect is soon seen inits advance- 
ment towards completion. But where is the 
great and striking effect which ought to be pro- 
duced, by the annual additions of thousands to 
the Church? Christians professedly enlist in 
the King’s service, why then with all these nume- 
rous recruits does not the King’s army become 
more terrible to the powers of darkness, and add 
to the list of its glorious victories. If the king- 
dom of the Redeemer does not rapidly extend it- 
self, it is not because God is faithless to his prom- 
ises, or because there is no virtue in godliness, but 
beranee the great mass of the workmen who are 
appointed to build it up, are indolent and un- 
interested in their work. They do not serve 
the Lord with all their heart. A single Christian, 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the religion 
he professes, even if he should stand isolated, 
would soon make his influence to be felt; his de- 
vout example and untiring labours would compel 
sinners to pause and reflect; he would by the 
grace of God, soon gather around him a religious 
society; and if such would be the result of the 
holy and well directed labours of a single indi- 
vidual, what less than the subjugation of the 
world, might be expected, if the whole Church of 
Christ in all ite numerous members, should awake 
in its strength and come to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty ? If every Christian in hum- 
ble life had the spirit of Harlan Page ; and every 
wealthy Christian had the spirit of a Howard ora 
Thornton, and every Christian minister had the de- 
voted zeal of a Baxter, neitherinfidelity, nor false re- 
ligion, nor hellish wickednesscould long withstand 
their combined power. And it would be difficult, 
we thiok, to find any Scriptural reason, why all 
Christians might not only equal, but surpass these 
models. ‘They are required to be like Christ, who 
isa perfect exemplar, and in striving to imitate 
him, they could not fail tomake high attainments 
in grace. 

As Protestants we properly object to the monk- 
ish notion of seclusion from the world ; we do not 
believe it to be a true act of piety to shut our- 
selves up within the walls of a monastery or nun- 
nery; and yet how many thousand professing 
Protestant Christians are there, who might as 
well be thus immured, for all the effective 
service which they render to the cause of 
Christ? There must be a change, or the hope for 
the world which lies in sin, must languish and die. 
Each Christian, apart for himself, must recall) his 


obligations, and put his hand to the plough. The | 


Church must be revived before the world can be 
saved. It must be inflamed with fervent piety ; it 
must be constrained by the love of Christ ; it.must 
be excited by holy zeal, before any adequate im- 
pression can be produced on the empire of Satan. 
If nominal Christians will do nothing for Christ, 
let genuine ones assume double duty, and rely on 
God for success. Gideon could accomplish the 
work of the Lord with the three hundred men 
which had been selected out of the thirty-two 
thousand, and great things may be expected in the 
Church by a comparatively small band, who en- 
gage in the work with a whole heart. Let each 
Christian remember, thet important duties are con- 
nected with his station ; that God expects faithful- 
ness in their discharge; that the great day of ac- 
count is at hand; that many stripes are reserved 
for him that knew his Lord’s will and did it not ; 
that a welcome awaits the good and faithful ser- 
vant; and let his chief solicitude be—what shall I 


render unto the Lord? 


Reticious Booxs.—We have reason to believe 
that the books already issued by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication have been approved by those 
who have examined them. In thie we sincerely 
rejoice, as it will strengthen the inducement to 
greater effort. Attention is directed to them at 
{hie time for the purpose of offering a single sug- 
gestion. Itiethis, Are there not many persons 
in the Church who could with great ease to them- 
selves, purchase several sets of these publications, 
for the purpose of lending or presenting to their 
poor neighbours } Many who either could not or 
would not purchase for themselves, might be in- 
duced to read a good book that was kindly present- 


ed to them. Jo this way a taste for religious read- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘ing might be excited and diffused, and inealeulable | 


good to the souls of men might be effected. It is 
frequently thé case that professing Christians, from 
timidity or distrust in their own ability, are pre- 
vented from addressing others on religious topics. 
In such circumstances they could at least give a 
book which might be adapted to the case of the 
individual, for whoee spiritual welfare, their con- 
science tells them, they should make some effort. 
It would also, in many instances, serve as an in- 
troduction to conversation of a religious cast. Mr. 
Baxter recommends to ministers and others not to 
neglect this method of doing good. Mr. Alleine 
the well known author of the “ Alarm to the Un- 
converted,” among the last acts of his truly devout 
and useful life, although poor in this world’s 
goode, agreed with a neighbouring minister to pro- 
cure the publication of siz thousand copies of the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. And the justly celebrated Boyle, appro- 
priated large sums of money for the publication of 
religious books for free distribution. This was 
his favourite method of honouring God with the 
fortune he had entrusted tohim, We trust that 
our suggestion, strengthened by such examples, 
will induce many, at least, to make the experiment 


-of doing good io this way. 


Barret or Atconot.—Being requested to sub- 
ject this article to the tests of moral chemistry and 
ascertain its constituents, the following~ results 
were produced : 

The tests employed were two, first Reason, 
second Scripture; under these it was ascertained, 
that although there was evidently a strong repel- 
lancy between the tests and the alcohol, prevent- 
ing them from freely mingling, yet the mere con- 
tact, discovered the following qualities: 

Peevishness, 
Irritability, 
Anger, 
Rage, 

Insanity. 

In a different proportion the following were the 
results : 

Dishonesty, 
Robbery, 
Uncleanness, 
Blasphemy, 
Murder. 

Under a process somewhat varying from the 
former, a violent ebullition was effected, and on 
close inspection it was found to consist of : 

Cursing, 
Railing, 
Slander, 
Impiety, 
Tumults, 
Riots. 
The alcohol in various proportions, for a further 
development of its properties, was then first applied 
to the 
Body Physical, with the following results ; 
Redness of eyes, 
Disfigurement of the face, 
Broken bones, 
Paralysis, 
Diseased action of all the internal organs, 
Apoplexy, 
Delirium and death. 

It was perceived also that all the mental facul- 
ties were thrown into the same disorder, and there 
resulted: 

Stupidity, 
Loss of memory, 
Weakness of understanding, 
Abhorrence of mental exertion, 
Silliness, &c. 
Applied to the Body Politic, it produced 
Peculation, 
Defaults, 
Disregard to public interests 
Selfish Ambition, 
Treason, 
General bad government, 

Tested by the Domestic economy, the follow- 
ing were the unpleasant indications: 

Quarreling, 

Alienation of affection, 
Wasteful extravagance, 
Disorderly children, 
Filth, 

Poverty, 

General Ruin. 

It was then attempted to ascertain by a still 
closer scrutiny, if there were any excellent qualities 
in this potent agent, with the following results ; 


As a beverage, dangerous and useless. 
As amedicine, unnecessary. 
As a whole, evil, and only evil continually. 


The whole mass was then evaporated until not 

a particle was left, and a very beautiful effect was 
produced as follows: 

Diminished taxes, 

Reduced penitentiaries and alms-houses, 

Public Peace, 

Poblic Health, 

‘Pablic Prosperity. 


Exceptions TO THE Boox or 
article with this title was received by us in May 
last, and its publication was deferred for reasons 
which satisfied us of the propriety of our deter- 
mination. The writer has, within a few days, di- 
rected our attention again to the subject, and urges 
its publication on the ground that the matters com- 
plained of, involve the highest interests of every 
member of the Presbyterian Church. If the pro- 
visions of the Book of Discipline, in relation to ju- 
dicial process, are, in the specified points, liable to 
abuse, we are fully persuaded, that neither the 
writers in framing them, nor the Assembly in 
adopting them, had the most remote expectation 
that they would be perverted to purposes of op- 
pression. The strongest point of exception which 
our correspondent urges, is in relation to the lan- 
guage expressing the disqualifications of witnesses, 
which concludes with something like an et cetera, 
than which nothing is more liable to abuse. The 
communication is now published, and is left to 
speak for itself. We do not endorse it, because 
we think strong arguments may be urged in sup- 
port of the main principles excepted to; but if they 
are wrong, we have no wish to conceal or palliate 
the wrong. We may add, that in our opinion, the 
subject would be more directly reached by over- 
ture to our Supreme Judicatory, than by newspa- 
per discussion. The Rules for Judicatories, quoted 
by the writer, are not a part of the Constitution. 


Day or Praver.—We are always ready to con 
cur with any suggestion which may lead the 
Church to be instant in prayer. The General As- 
sembly did not wholly lose sight of the propriety 
of a special appointment, as the balf-century anni- 
versary was e:ninently a day of prayer. We hupe 
however, that our Supreme Judicatory will not 


fail to recommend ene if not two days or even a 


’ |ical address to their patrons, to a kind correspon- 


week, to be annually set apart for special prayer 
for the spread of the Gospel. It is found quite prac~' 


for protracted religious services, and why should 
not the Church have a consecrated week in every 


judicatory? We can scarcely conceive of a more 
delightful sight than would be presented by such 
an observance ; and might not great advantage be 
expected from the united importunity of a whole 
Church at a throne of grace, for so long a period 
of time ? 
Cuurcn Arrica.—Since our last acknow- 
ledgment, we have received for the Presbyterian 
church in Monrovia, Africa, the following sums: 
‘“©A Christmas-gift, from a friend 
to Africa,” 

From Mrs. Field, by Dr. Darrach, 
Philadelphia, 

From Mr. Wallace, New York, 


$10 00 


5 00 
5 00 


20 00 
Received before, 108 00 
$128 00 


We render thanks to our friends fur responding 
so kindly to our call in behalf of this church, and 
it shall be our endeavour to apply their benefac- 
tions in the most appropriate and efficient way. 

We learn with pleasure, that a gentleman of 
Philadelphia, deeply interested in the moral regen- 
eration of Africa, has collected upwards of forty | 
dollars for the same object, which he proposes to 
expend in articles which will greatly increase the | 
comfort of the worshippers in this little church. 

Carriers’ Appress.—The Carriers of the Pres- | 
byterian are indebted, for their beautiful and poet- 


dent, who has sometimes, but not often enough, 
graced the poetical department of our paper. One 
line, (included in brackets,) we did seriously at- 
tempt to alter, but without success; but at length 
concluded to let it pass, with simply reminding the 
gentle reader, that it is a fiction of poetry, and 
was in all probability inserted to complete the 
rhyme. 


Presipent’s Messace.—According to our usual 
custom we publish the President’s Message to 
Congress. Ita length has excluded our usual va- 
riety of matter. 


Ecciesiasticat.—The Rev. Thos, L. McBride 
was ordained, in the second Presbyterian Church 
at Charleston South Carolina, on Sabbath evening, 
the 8th ult., by the Presbytery of Charleston. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, from 1 Tim. iii. 15: “That thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in 
the house of God, which is the Church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” Rev. 
Mr. Gildersleeve presided, and offered the ordain- 
ing prayer, and the Rev. Mr. Gilchrist gave the 
charge. The Charleston Observer, adds, that 
Mr. McBride and his wife are expecting soon 
to embark for Singapore, under the direction 
of the General Assembly’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions—the place where the lamented Mitchell, who 
was also from this Presbytery, terminated his brief 
Missionary life. The Rev. Dr. McWhir, of Geor- 
gia, now in his eightieth year, being present, uni- 
ted with the Presbytery in the imposition of hands. 
The solemnities of this scene formed a suitable 
conclusion of the day set apart by the General As- 
sembly as the Jubilee of the Church. 

On the 27th ult. the Rev. P. Hassinger was in- 
stalled pastor of the congregation of Unity, West 
Moreland Co. Pa. The Rev. A. Torrence, pre- 
sided and preached the sermon ; the Rev. Watson 
Hughes gave the charge to the Pastor; and the 
Rev. Samuel McFerren the charge to the people. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A DAY OF PRAYER. 


Mr. Editor—I believe 1am one of many who 
regard with griefand apprehension the fact that no 
day of prayer has been appointed by the General 
Assembly these two past years, for the conversion 
of the world.—Can any observance tend more di- 
rectly than this to the prosperity and vitality of 
our Church? Is it not promised that they shall 
prosper who love Jerusalem—and can a holy love 
for the Church of God express itself more natural- 
ly or more effectually than by prayer—united and 
general prayer? Can any thing awaken inore ex- 
tensively and powerfully, the zeal and charity of 
the members of our Church, or draw into the chan- 
nels of our Missionary and other institutions, a more 
copious stream of liberality? Did not the pente- 
costal effusion of the Holy Ghost follow upon the 
Apostles and their companions “ continuing, with 
one accord in prayer and supplication?” Are we 
not all commanded to “ pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem,” to “ give the Lord no rest till He make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth?” Has not the 
conversion of sinners at home and the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom abroad, ever corresponded to the 
degree in which a spirit of fervent united suppli- 
cation has pervaded the Church? Does not the 
instrumentality of the Church in the promotion of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom consist princi in 
prayer and intercession.—(Luke x. 2, and many 
other passages.) ‘The Head of the church is him- 
self to “ ask,” in order that the “ heathen may be 
given to him for an inheritance and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession.” I venture to 
express the humble and earnest hope that the 
month of January may not be permitted to pass 
away without some concerted and general obeer- 
vance of this kind.—I shall regard it as no 
omen for the real prosperity of our Church if it be 
neglected.—You can do much through the columns 
of your widely extended paper, to accomplish this 
important object, and your prompt and zealous ex- 
ertions will, I trust be directed to it. 

PRESBYTER. 


LIVING UNTO GOD. 


Having determined in general to form resolu- 
tions for regulating my life, I must descend to par- 
ticulars, and settle some rules with myself, to re- 
solve my future life wholly into holiness and re- 
ligion. I know this is a hard task todo, but I am 
sure it is no more than what my God and ae 
Father hath set me, why therefore should I thin 
it much todo it? Shall I grudge to spend my life 
fur him, who did not grudge to spend his own blood 
for me? Shall I not so live that he may be glori- 
fied on earth who died that I might be glorified in 
heaven? Especially considering that if my whole 
life could be sublimated into holiness, and moulded 
into an exact conformity tothe will of the Most 
High, I should be happy beyond expression. Iam 
resolved by the grace of God, to try to make every 
thought, word and action, pay their tribute unto 
him.— Beveridge’s Private hts. 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


By a Report of the Minister of Public Instruction 
in Russia, just published it appears that during the 
last five years there have been established in that 
empire—1 university, 9 gymnasia, 49 district 
schools (some for nability others for citizens), 
289 parochial and 112 private schools, besides 26 


° Of the Carriers of the Presbyterian, January 1, 1840. 
ticable for individual churches to set-apart a week } 


year, upon the recommendation of its highest| . 


boarding-houses for noblemen’s sons in connexion 
with the grammar 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS, 


Parrerina rain and chilling blast, 
Stern old winter ’s come at last. 
Flowers to shun his piercing frown 
On the cold earth lay them down, 
Meekly bending ‘neath his sway, 
*Till shall dawn a brighter day. 
Birds have spread their airy wing, 
Their’s an everlasting spring— 
River, rivulet and rill 

Mute, and motionless, and still— 
Sturdy oak in forest brown, 

Gives the tyrant frown for frown— 
Doffs the gay green robe he wore 
In his smiling days of yore; 

A wrestler brave, with bosom bared, 
For the contest stands prepared. 

Weep we for the summer fled? 
Weep we for the flowrets dead ? ° 
Summer’s sun shall shine again— 
Summer blossoms deck the plain— 
Summer birds shall sing and soar, 
High and happy as before ; 

Rivers from their fetters free, 

Roll in wonted majesty ! - 
Smiling, dimpling, brightly glancing, 
To its own sweet music dancing, 
Shall leap the little rill along, 

Full of life, and light, and song, 
Mocking at each flowret fair, 

That would seek a mirror there! 
Soothed by genial sun and shower, 
Forest oaks shall frown no more— 
Weep not then, for tears are vain, 
Summer’s sun shall shine again! 

But what sunbeam shall illume 
The dark, dark mansion of the tomb? 
What spring-time melt the frozen urn, 
And bid the dead to life return? 

Shall not pensive memory weep, 

O’er the beds of some who sleep? 
Flowers, which spring, or sun, or shower, 
Shall awake to life no more! 

But He, our refuge and our stay— 
He, whose words the seasons sway— 
He, who heeds the mourner’s sighs, 
He shall bid the buried rise! 

Weep not then, for tears are vain, 
Our faded flowers shall spring again, 
Bloom on heaven’s own sacred sod, 
And perfume the throne of God! 

But to our text, for we who teach, 
Should surely practise as we preach. 
Stern old winter’s come, and we 
Come with him to claim our fee ; 
Boldly come, for well we know 
How your generous bosoms glow 
With kind regard to us at least, 
Who provide your mental feast ; 

But stay—is that a smile I see, 
Mantling on your face at me? 

Is our oceupation low? 

Blush we for our calling?—No! 

Nor must we be of fools the sport, 
Because we're of the outer court; 

We who labour in belles lettres, 

Can neither ask nor hope for better; 
Full of the “ esprit du corps,” 

We glory in our work of lore; 

True, to illume so dark an age, 

A dreadful warfare we must wage; 

‘The labour ’s vast—but don’: we share it? 
To what—to what shall we compare it? 
When in some vast cathedral’s round, 
The solemn organ’s notes would sound, 
And auditors draw near, elated, 

All sense in hearing concentrated, 
Vainly may the best musician 

Choose the finest composition ; 

Vainly the accomplished finger 

O’er the-keys may fondly linger ; 

Vain all efforts to untie 

The hidden chords of harmony, 

If the blower be not there, 

To supply the needful air! 

So our publisher may toil, 

Our printer waste the midnight oil, 

Our editor himself indite, 


(And few like him can think or write,) 
Without our aid to speed the sheet 
The feast of soul is incomplete; 
At least our editor said so, 
We think about five years ago. 

* * * * 

Of this enough—our eyes we cast 
Retrospective o’er the past :— 

See we there a little band,* 

Strangers in a desert land, 

With trembling confidence prepare 

To plant the gospel standard there, 
And on it raise our own bright banner, 
Bidding heaven’s pure breezes fan her; 
Fain her opening folds unfurled, 
Spreading o’er an infant world; 
Emblazoned on its folds we see, 
Holiness, O Lord, to thee! 

Look we at that desert now,* 
Blossoms bloom on every bough; 
Flocks are scattered far and wide, 
Whitening many a mountain’s side; 
Where the savage war-whoop rung, 
Praises rise from many a tongue; 
Hear we now the voice of prayer, 
Where midnight howlings rent the air! 
Praise eternal—praise to thee— 
Sound the trump of Jubilee ; 

For peace and purity restored, 

Our thanks we give Almighty Lord! 
For present good and future hope, 
To thy gracious throne look up; 
Free-will offerings gladly bring, 

To the store-house of our King. 
Best of all our homes possess, 
Saviour can we offer less? 
Firstlings of the fold and stall, 

Give to thee who gave us all! 

And when again the Jubilee, 

+ Our children call to worship thee; 
Tho’ gathering crowds may careless tread, 
O’er our dark and narrow bed; 

Yet anticipations bright, 

Give our inmost souls delight, 
When we muse on what shall be, 
On the coming Jubilee; 

If the Christian onward move, 
And upward be his march of love! 

O! sun of righteousness come forth, 
Spread thy beams from South to North, 
To their light let nations come, 

Like doves that fondly hasten home— 
Loudly let the anthem ring, 

Laud our Jesus, Saviour, King; 

And when loudest notes shall rise, 
Piercing through the bending skies, 
Our raptured souls perchance may hear, 
The well known strains, so loved, so dear, 
And seizing harps attuned and sweet, 
For high peculiar worship meet, 
Heaven may unite with earth, and raise 
One rapturous song of glorious praise! 


* It is ble that there are more Synods now to 
our church than there were individual ministers 
ning of the eighteenth century. 


* 


For the Presbyterian. 
OUR PSALMS AND HYMNS. I. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America is now engaged in an important work 
upon its book of Psalms and Hymns. An excel- 
lent opportunity is afforded for improving the 
book ; for extending its usefulness, and for enliven- 
ing the interest which has been, for a time, in- 
creasingly felt in the General Assembly's collec- 
tion of sacred poetry. The work is now in the 
hands of an excellent committee ; and it seems de- 
sirable that our ministers and people should conai- 
der the exceeding value of an effort now, to make 
the book as perfect as it may be. 

The devotional poetry of a Christian people is a 
powerful instrument of their spiritual instruction 
and comfort. It holds great sway over all their 
devout thoughts and feelings. And its influence. 
can never, in either kind or degree, be adequate to 
its claims, while its character falls below the pre- 
vailing standard of piety and taste in the church. 
No deficiency in the sacred poetry of the church 


tures. Who can tell the benefits to Christendom, 
of our inimitable translation of the Bible? Ima- 
gine the importance of the liturgy to the Episco- 
pal Church. There isa charm in the language 
lor those who use it. And why! Not merely be- 
cause we are familiar with the words, and have 
learned to associate with them our religious ideas; 
but because of their pre-eminent fitness for their 
use. 

Now why should we not aim to make our 
Hymn Book in its sphere what the Liturgy is 
in theirs? Qur denomination, in common with 
many others, have ne except their sacred 
songs, which approaches the character of a form 
for divine worship to be kept in perpetual use ; and 
since we have such a book, instead of leaving the 
singing of our assemblies to be provided for, like 
the preaching and the prayers, as occasion calls, 
we have solemn reasons for applying to this stand- 
ing preparation the very best efforts of the high-. 
est piety, talents, and taste in the Church. The 
high and solemn Office assigned to our Psalms and 
Hymns renders them worthy of our highest endea- 
vours to make them perfect. 

There are many among us who would be happy 
to see a general and lively interest on thia subject 
throughout the Church, and to be in some degree 
assured that the present movement towards the 
improvement of our Hymn Book will not, from a 
want of general interest in the subject, and from 
too low expectations and aims, terminate in a re- 
sult far below what might be done. 

_A disposition to hasten the work seems inauspi- 
ctous. Some appear to take fur granted that the 
revision of the whole book should be finished be- 
fore the meeting of the next General Assembly ; 
and that the committee should be then expected to 
make their final report. If this can be done, with 
— to the undertaking, well; if not, let none 

impatient of a little longer waiting. The com- 
mittee are competent and diligent; but they must 
have time; and by no ~otanty a the excellence of 
the book be sacrificed to haste. The very sugges- 
tion of this haste awakegs the fear that too little is 
expected. It would seem more proper, now the 
business is in hand, that time be given to have it 
well uone, than to commit to the churches a hurri- 
ed and imperfect performance, which will give but 
partial satisfaction, and soon provoke another at- 
tempt at amendment. The churches will doubtless 
be epee: and cheerfully use a little longer the 
books they have, in hope of an ample reward of their 
forbearance in the higher perfection of the new 
edition when it comes. 

The above remarks contemplate a considerable 
change in the book. It is presumed the commit- 
tee, and the General Assembly which appointed 
them, had a considerable one in view. However that 
may be, it cannot be amiss to invite general atten- 
tion to the work, and to awaken suitable expecta- 
tions respecting its future appearance and char- 
acter. 

It cannot but gratify the friends of the Presby- 
terian church that the General Assembly’s Hymn 

k is coming into more general use in the 
Church. A few yeera since, its use could not be 
said to be general. Of) late the changes in our 
congregations have all been in favour of our au- 
thorized book. And it seems highly proper that 
it should be so. For it would produce uniformity. 
which, on many accounts is very desirable ; and it 
would show a becoming respect for the General 
Assembly, by whose authority the book is prepared. 
Indeed, no reason can exist why the use of the 
Hymn Book should not be strict! enjoined on all 
the churches. It is, or ought to be the best book 
of the kind; at least the best for us; and if so, no 
proper reason can be given for continuing to pre- 
fer others in its stead. WwW. 


For the Presbyterian. 
EXCEPTION TO THE BOOK OF DISCIPLINE: 


The pure administration of justice, is of the 
highest moment in all communities. No duty is 
more clearly or strongly enjoined in the sacred 


tation of the Church, that in this respect she should 
not fall behind the free and enlightened civil juris- 
prudence of theayge. I wish to call the attention 
of the Presbyterian Church, to some strange and 
palpable errors, that have in latter times been inno- 
vated upon her system of discipline. 

It wasanciently provided—so at least the Con- 
stitution stood in 1 that the trial of accused 
persons should be “ » fair, and impartial.” In 
the revised Constitution of 1821, which is now the 
law of the Church, the clause runs thus: (Discipline 
4 ch. xv.) “ The trial shall be fair and impartial,” 
omitting the all important word “OPEN,” and a 
subsequent passage, (Appendix, 37—38,) declares 
that all judicatories have the right to sit judicially 
in private, on business which in their judgment 
ought nor to be matter of speculation, or in other 
words, whenever they may think proper. The 
public eye, that powerful check on fraud, that guar- 
tee of fairness and impartiality, that bold rebuker 
of oppression, may thus be excluded at pleasure. 
Secrecy, the most odious and terrible characteris- 
tic of the Inquisition, the very element and strength 
of all corrupt despotisms, is. established as the law 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

This is contrary to the tenor of Scripture, and 
the course of God’s Providence, which, (imitable 
iv this respect by his Church) is “ to bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness ;” and it is illustra- 
ted by the severest impartiality in the whole proce- 
dure of the Divine government. Under the Jew- 
ish theocracy, trials were conducted, and sentence 
executed in presence of all the congregation. The 
crimes and follies of no saint, however favoured of 
God, are covered or palliated, out of any mistaken 
tenderness for individual character, or any mawk- 
ish fear of injuring religion by giving free course 
to truth and justice; but they are held up as ex- 
amples and warnings to allobservers, ‘I'he Pro- 
phet told David that hisadultery and murder had been 
committed in secret, but retributive vengeance 
should be inflicted “ before a)l Israel, and before the 
sun.” 

This system of secret trials is matched in the 
Constitution of 1821 by another provision if possi- 
ble stil] more obnoxious to reason and justice. The 
20:h section of the chapter on. witnesses, after 
enumerating several objections to the competency 
of witnesses, comprehending all the disqualifica- 
tions recognized by English or American law, 
adds this sweeping and ominous conclusion; “a 
variety of circumstances which cannot be specified 
in detail.” Competency, as applied to testimony, 
means legality, admissibility, as contradistinguished 
from credibility, which regards the degree of be- 
lief different witnesses are entitled to. An in- 
competent witness is not to be sworn or heard at 
all. All other objections go to the credit of the 
witness, to be weighed by the sound discretion of 
the Judicatory. And it ought to beso in the Church. 
But the authors of the provision under our review, 
though they appear to have heard of the distinc- 
tion, yet with a singular want of discrimination, if 
not with an intentional confusion, have blended 
the whole subject together. Not content with ex- 
cluding interested witnesses, though it is difficult 
to conceive of any direct interest in an ecclesias- 
tical cause, other than that of the ies; they ex- 
tend incompetency to nearness of relationship to 
the parties, thus shutting out, if the court so please, 
fathers, brothers, children, the vegy persons of all 
others best acquainted, perhaps Trequently the 
only persons acquainted with the manner of 
life of the accused, which is the proper subject 
of Church censure; and then they conclude the 
catalogue of disqualitications, with a nondescript 
omnium gatherum clause, of an indefinable varie- 
ty of ctrcumsiances. The accused may be sub- 
jected toa secret trial; all his near relatives ex- 
cluded from testifying to his innocence, by law ; 
and whether he is 8 allowed any witnesses at 
all depends upon the arbitrary pleasure and discre- 
tion of the court, Whose only rule of judgment, is 
an undefined, and nameless variety of circum- 
stances. But one thing more is necessary to cap 
the climax of tyranny and wrong, viz. to deprive 
an unlearned man of the aid and comfort of friend- 
ly advice in his defence. And this cirenmstance 
is furnished to his hands in the wondrous system of 
jurisprudence under which we enjoy our religious 
Se All professional or other counsel is for- 

idden to the accused; and he can only avail him- 
self of the services uf some one of his reverend 
judges. I have been struck with the folly as well 


can be of small consequence. It would be next 
to a deficiency in the language of the holy Scrip- 


as injustice of this provision. If there is an able 


Scriptures; and it nearly concerns the repu- - 
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THE: PRESBYTERIAN. 3 


The money markets of London and Paris remain 
dull, with but little alteration. Cotton is a little lower 
in Havre. 

Notice was at the Bank of England, Nov. 29, 
as follows—* ‘The Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England are ready, until further notice, to receive 
applications for loans u the deposit of approved 

ills of Exchange, not having more than six months 
to run, such loan to be repaid on or before 17th Janu- 
ary next, at the rate of interest of 6 per cent. per annum, 
and not to be sums less than each.” 

The London morning Herald states from a source 
worthy of belief, that Lord Palmerston has addressed a 
letter to the Ambassador of the United States, in Lon- 
don, informing him that her Majesty’s Government 
intends to blockade all the ports of the Chinese empire. 

The same paper says—“ The mercantile advices re- 
ceived from the Uuited States, have inspired confidence 
among the merchants interested in the American 
trade. The orders for goods are numerically great, but 
they are not for large quantities.” | 

A prodigious inundation took place in the Thames, 
and overflowed many places, towns and villages on its 
banks. 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that the accounts 
of the harvests from the different governments in Rus- 
sia are not very satisfactory. 


under the dominion of 


The death of the late Sultan has no altera- 
tion in our relations with Turkey. newly a 
ed Minister Resident has reached Constanti , and 
I have received assurances from the present , that 
the obligations of our treaty, and those of friendship, 
will be fulfilled by himself in the same spirit that actu- 
his illustrious father. aa 
regret to be obliged to i no conven. 
Mexico has eS been ratified by the government 
of that country. The first convention formed for that 
purpose was not presented by the President of Mexico 
for the approbation of its Congress, from a belief that 
the King of Prussia, the arbitrator in case of disagree- 
ment in the joint commission to be appointed by the 
United States and Mexico, would not consent to take 
upon himself that friendly office. Although not entire- 
ly satisfied with the course pursued by exico, I felt 
no hesitation in receiving in the most conciliatory 
spirit the explanation offered, and also cheerfully 
consented to a new convention, in order to arrange the 
for the bread they eat; and that cheerful abundance| Payments proposed to be made by our citizens, in a 
on which the happiness of every one so much depends| ™anner which, while equally just to them, was deem- 
is to be looked for no where with such sure reliance| ©4 less onerous and inconve to the Mexican go- 
as in the industry of the agriculturist andthe bounties} Yernment. Relying confidently upon the intentions of 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives— 


I that I cannot on this occasion, congratu- 
late you that the past year has been one of unalloyed 
prosperity. The ravages of fire and disease have 
painfully afflicted otherwise flourishing portions of 
our country; and serious embarrassments yet derange 
the trade of many of our cities. But, notwithstanding 
these adverse circumstances, that general prosperity 
which has been heretofore so bountifully bestowed 
upon us by the Author of ali good, still continues to 
call for our warmest gratitude. Especially have we rea- 
son to rejoice in the exuberant harvests which have 
lavishly recompensed well-directed industry, and giv- 
en to it that sure reward which is vainly sought in 
visionary speculations. I cannot indeed view, without 
peculiar satisfaction, the evidences afforded by the 
past season of the benefits that spring from the steady 
devotiyn of the husbandman to his honourable pursuit. 
No means of individual comfort is more certain, and 
no source of national prosperity is so sure. Nothing 
can compensate @ people for a dependance upon others 


posts between this city and the Oscilla, and the Suwan- 
"| ne, giving ion to the settlements, and driving all 
Indians which may may be found on this side of the 
Suwanne across that stream, and then placing posts 
along thé river, so as to keep the foe out of our part of 
the country if possible. 

Gov. Call has about 250 drafted men in service, under 
pay of the General Government, which troops are ac- 
tively engaged in scouting. Captains Johnson and 
Rowell’s companies have been mustered out of service, 
and paid off. 

Gatvanism.—The Lancaster Intelligencer after giv- 
ing the particulars of the recent execution of Kobler at 
the jail of that place, publishes some details of the ex- 
periments which were afterwards made on the body 
with the galvanic battery, electrical machine, &c. 
After artificial breathing was established by means of 
a bellows, the galvanic battery was applied ; upon this 
Kobler moved his arms and legs, his left hand was 
raised from the box upon which he lay to his breast, 
and his fingers were opened and shut, as if to catch 
something, his features expressed every passion, his 
eyes were opened and closed rapidly, his jaws moved as 
if chewing, and he breathed with sufficient power to 
blow out a candle five times in succession. 


Awrout Catamity!—Yazoo City in Roins.—The 


impart bench, it is to- bp bes resclotign forthe wnion ofthe provinces| FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, out, to's certain extent, the manufactures, both of MESSAGE with the Netherlands happily terminates a long exist- 
to ‘advocatethe case of bye vote of 14 to 8. Other resolutions were Several packet ships have arrived at New York du- England and France, in consequence of which both ing subject of dispute, removes from 
If there is none such properly quali- the Capitol,in the event of union, be. ‘9 | ring the pust week, bringing London and Paris papers ongenen sae entered on negotiations at Berlin rg orTuz commercial-intercourse all of embarrass- 
mar his case with |UpperCanade, to the Ist of December. freedom of commercial| PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES | meat. The king of the. Netherlands bas aleo, iu for- 
“goad ity, ;}saye: On the arriv General Tay - Maat In d the official announcement ueen’s TO BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS, ' 
frist {two companies of the U. & Infantry also arrived, which | intended and the continoed insurrectionary FROM CHINA. At the commencement of the First Session of the| am 
a Christian way : | increased the regular force iously stationed in the ments of the Chartists area the itemsofin-| The : =e ; we by a French privateer, and carried into Curacos, where 
in court of Christ ? Distri mong Morrison has arrived at New York from Twenty-Sixth Congress. of the colo- 
le‘ and ‘forlorn does 8 al the Canton, whence she sailed on the 24th of July, and — ted to the use 
Presbyterian 
presence or 


a 


The troubles between the foreigners and the Chi- 
nese authorities at Canton were farther than ever from 
a settlement. The smuggling of opium had been re- 
commenced, and more rigorous measures were likely 
to be adopted for its suppression. It was thought that 
the foreign trade would be entirely prohibited. Most 
of the foreign merchants had broken up their estab. 
lishments arid departed, some for Macao and some for 
their own countries. ‘The following Americans re- 


mained at Canton: 
» Delano, King, Gil- 


arbitrary discretion or caprice of his judges, the 
session! Strange and incredible as it may 
this is no exaggeratione It is the law of the 
; and bylaw. It may bet 
man or woman ig her communion. What 
Sa/ . curity is there ander such a system for the rights 
cart Sor reputation of church members! None; ‘but the 
virtue and impartiality of their judges. And 
we consider that a church trial generally in- 


Messrs. Forbes, Cooper, Kel 
man, Wetmore, ‘T'albot, Low, Morss, Lejee, Kimball, 
Spooner, and Rev. Dr. Parker, Ritchie, Nye. No other 
foreigners. 

. The American consul, Mr. Snow, was at M:cao. 

Letters say that an unexpected turn had been given 
to the opium affair, by the receipt of a vermilion 
edict from the Emperor, addressed to the commission- 
er Lin, in which that officer was sharply rebuked for 
falsely representing that the foreigners had voluntarily 
given up the opium, whereas his Majesty had learned 


-Foives much excitement, which is apt to pervade 
eociety—especially in small congregations 
Pf where the session, composed of the minister and 
j = two or three elders ‘at most, hardly escape the in- 
® fection; it is evident, I think, that this arbitrary 
> aystem is dangerous, and must ofien lead to gross 
2 injustice and oppress 
ig not my design to discuss this subject at 
i Marge, but merely to point it out, to the fathers of 
Church, in the assured hope that they will not 


: + All , f the earth. that government, Mr. Ellis was directed to repair to 
fier the evil and reproach to pass uncorrected. | Yazoo Whig Es Dec ; : .| _ There are different accounts touching Mehemit Ali.| that they were forced into the surrender; whereb . Ww : : ‘bite the| Mexico, and diplomatic intercourse has been resumed 
have know that sensible men re- choly duty to draafl elemity by he, whic te ted vith the foredita: (alluding, doubtless, to the my between the two countries The new convention has, 

visited ‘ ea ect, and rest contented wi ereditary sovereignty) threats o Japtain iott,) which the said commis- 
by thia ne city ia ing of Egypt and a portion of Syria. Another affirms] sioner was commanded to instanter, &c. &c. If last annual Gnd afford continued proof of the| he informe us, been subssitted By the 


that he will but give up the possession of the fleet and 
Candia. 

The Sultan of Turkey has granted a charter to his 
subjects which is creating a great sensation in Europe. 

A melancholy picture is presented of the dreadful 
sufferings of the unemployed at Nottingham, resulting 
from “the monetary derangements of England and 
America.” 

The Liverpool Albion announces the invention of 
an engine, which will propel, it is asserted, a vessel 
over the Atlantic in six days. The power is formed 


dent of that Republic to its Congress, under circum- 
stances which promise a speedy ratification ; a result 
which I cannot allow myself to doubt. 

Instructions have been given to the Commissioner 
‘of the United States, under our Convention with Texas, 
for the demarcation of the line which separates us from 
that Republic. The commissioners of both Govern- 
ments met in New Orleans in August last. The joint 
commission was organized, and adjourned to convene 
at the same place on the twelfth of October. It is pre- 
sumed to be now in the performance of its duties. 


wisdom of the pacific, just, and forbearin policy adop- 
ted by the first administration of the Federal Govern-| 
ment, and pursued by its successors. The extraordi- 
nary powers vested in me by an act of Congress for 
the defence of the country in an emergency, consid- 
ered so far probable as to require that the Executive 
should possess ample means to meet it, have not been 
exerted. ‘They have therefore been attended with no 
other result than to increase, by the confidence thus re- 
posed in me, my obligations to inaintain, with religious 
exactness, the cardinal principles that govern our in- 


nine o’clock yesterday morning, the fire broke out in 
@ servant’s room connected with the or Ho- 
tel, and was only arrested at the Planter’s Bank, on 
Main street, consuming every thing in its course. The 
buildings were all wood, very dry, and the wind blow- 
ing considerably, made the flames spread with great 
rapidity. We cannot in this hasty moment statc, 
with any probable correctness, the amount of property 
lost, but it is very great. No lives were lost and no 
one seriously injured that we have heard of. 


Drownep.—On Saturday last, as soveral boys were 


these accounts are correct, it is probable that the Em. 
peror does not like the absolute stoppage of the trade, 
which doubtless makes a serious deficit in his rev- 
enues. 

It is a queer business, however, and we do not know 
what to make of it. 

It was reported, and believed, among the forcigners 
at Macao, that a strong English flect was coming 
from India, on hostile purpose bent. But such a re- 
port has reached us more than once before, and we 
suppose that it had its origin rather in the hopes than 


themeelves to our Church. These obnoxious pro- 
visions were introduced at an inauspicious period 
of her history: and I cannot butregard them asa 

of the bitter fruit which bes proceeded from 
er crimine! negligence, and facility of persuasion 
and innovation in affairs of government. They 
cannot be toosdon amended. All«secret trials— 
PA’ at least all without the express consent of the ac- 

cused—should be abolished. All ae of the 
-\ . incompetency of witnesses, should clearly de- 


te The new Government of Texas has shown a desire 
| by a combination of air and steam. Yet more—the| the knowledge of the foreign hants, I id nations. Happily, in our pending : 

1 fined and specified. And accused persons should skating on the Schuylkill near the Borough of Norris- Poy , ee ge reign merchants, it wus sa uestions with Great Britain, : : .| to cultivate friendly relations with us, by a prompt re- 
Ae be allowed in their defence, the aid of any friend, town, eee ar ager 14 years of age, broke engine is only half the usual weight, while it consumes} also that two French ships of war were coming. q puain, oat of whieh this enese paration for injuries complained of in the cases of two 


but half the ordinary amount of {fuel ; and, in addition, 
the action of the engine, “instead of straining and 
weakening, braces aud strengthens the ship.” 

A paper has been communicated to the British As- 
tronomical Society, foretelling a total eclipse of the sun 
on the 7th of July, 1842. 

The Spanish Cortes has been dissolved by order of 
the Queen Regent. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
Marriage Intention of the Queen.—On Saturday eve- 


al grant of authority arose, nothing has occurred to 
require its exertion; and as it is about to return to the 
Legislature, I trust that no future necessity may call 
for its exercise by them, or its delegation to another 
department of the Government. 

For the settlement of our North-Eastern boundary, 
the proposition promised by Great Britain for a com- 
mission of exploration and survey, hus been received 
and a counter project, including also a provision for the| 
certain and final adjustment of the limits in dispute, is 


| professional or otherwise, who is amenable to the 
»” censures of the Church. It is very proper to ex- 
clude from king in her jadicatories, the rude, 

the unbelieving, and the profane, who pay no re- 

t to religion or religious authority; but why 
toe members of the session of all the world should 
| possess the exclusive qualifications of advocates, 
or should enjoy the monopoly of the practice in 
their own courts, it is not easy to conceive, nor 


Thirty or forty English merchant ships were lying 
at the outer anchorages, but Captain Elliott would not 
allow them tu proceed to Canton. No foreign vessel, 
save American, had entered that port in four months. 
Y. Com. Adv. 

The New York Journal of Commerce has received ‘ 
overland from Canton, via Valparaiso, letters and pa- 
pers to the 6th of August. Some of the Canton 
extracts indicate a good deal of anxiety on the part of 


through and was drowned. Although every exertion 
was made, the body was not recovered until the fol- 
lowing day. We trust this will be a salutary lesson to 
boys generally, especially to those who are in the prac- 
tice of venturing upon the ice before it is capable of 
sustaining their weight.— Register. 

Errects or Dazss on THe Ear.—Curtis, in his re- 
marks on the ear, says that the use of warm night 
caps is a custom certainly injurious to the organ of 


vessels of the United States. 

With Central America a convention has been con- 
cluded for the renewal of its former treaty with the 
United States. This was not ratified before the depar- 
ture of our late Charge d’Affaires from that country, 
and the copy of it ht by him was not received 
before the adjournment of the Senate at the last session. 
In the mean while, the period limited for the exchange 
of ratifications having expired, I deemed it expedient, 


2 Ap the Canton authoritics as to the consequences of the oe oy in consequence of the death of harge d’Affai 
ought the practice to be continued without good — doubt deafness ning, Nov. 23, an Extraordinary Gazette was publish-| recent measures. They are afraid of a visit from the to send agent to 
weighty reasons. A Layman. ith the Prin y y ed, containing her Majesty declaration to the Privy big ships of the “ red bristled barbarians.” a proper for the nat the affairs of our mission there, and to arrange with 
cuminieneenianmis | Sleeping with the hoad enveloped in flannel, and in the | Council, announcing her Majesty's intention to ally| ‘The English residents had all left Canton, and were | Sifte of Maine, not less chan typ etence of the! the Government an extension of the time for the ex- 
, ay time, even in winter, going abroad with the ears | herself in Marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg| residing at Macao. The English ships are prohibited, tia ion be yoo 56 ee eet Oe oe change of ratifications. 
For the Presbyterian. | completely exposed. The insufficient dress of the la-| 14 Gotha. The declaration is as follows :— gotia ion has already protracted longer than is 


in effect, by the Superintendent, Captain Elliot, 
from goin up the river, and the general opinion atnong 
the English residents seemed to be, that their go- 
vernment would attempt to chastise the Chinese for 
their late act in attempting the stoppage of the opium 
trade. Admiral Maitland was at Trincomalee, wailing 
orders from his government, with a force of one or 
two sail of the line and several frigates. 


FROM TEXAS. 

The steamer Neptune, has arrived at New Orleans 
from Texas, bringing Galveston dates to the 9th, and 
Houston of the 7th ult. They contain few items ot 
interest. Congress was going on with the work of 
legislation. A bill has been introduced to expel all 
free negroes from the country. The Federalist army 
when last beard from was at Rivillo, which had been 
captured without resistance. The number of Ameri- 
can auxiliaries under Capt. Ross was four hundred and 
fifty. No rumors of Indian disturbances are mention- 
ed, and the republic seems to be going on prosperously 
and peaceably, 

A letter from the United States Consul at Matamo- 
ras to Dennis Prieur, Esq., the Collector of the Cus- 
toms at New Orleans, confirms the capture of the town 
of Mier, by the Texians and Federalists, and also 
states that 2 have since taken possession of the towns 
of Guerrero, Camargo, and Reynosa. Active prepara- 
tions were making at Matamoras to defend the city 
against the attack which the invaders were expected 


dies also renders them peculiarly liable to catch cold ; 
and hence deafness frequently ensues. In slight cases 
a little eax de Cologne applied behind the ears, and 
cleansing them with soap and water, will generally re- 
move the complaint. 


Intanp Trave.—The Lehigh Navigation and Coal 
Company have nearly finished a rail road connecting ‘ 
their canal from Whitehaven with the North Branch 
Division of the Pennsylvania State Canal at Wilkes- 
barre. The distance is twenty miles, and when com- 
pleted the road will bring many of the southern coun- 
ties of New York into a convenient proximity with 
Philadelphia.— Balt. Am. 


Farmers’ Bank or Seneca County.—The Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser states that a report was in cir- 
culation in that city, that J. J. Fenton, the cashier of 
the above named Bonk, had absconded, with all the 
funds he could lay his hands upon. The Albany 
Evening Journal states that the cashier of the Farmer's 
Bank of Seneca County was in Albany on Friday, de- 
positing state stocks and receiving notes for circula- 
tion, and adds, “ that there will be a blow-up in that 
quarter we have not a doubt.” 


tay Court of Pennsylvania, 

after hearing long and able arguments, has confirmed ture in the Exchan 

ge Room at Liverpool, to call the 

ihe centenes of tite CheleaEs , attention of the government to the blockade of Buenos 
A Crasn.—A three story brick house owned b 


Robert Dent ‘M ; iD ataated int he, Ayres, and the recent landing of a French armed 
obert Dentry, o amensing, and loca ain 
ta y oy Chet force at Monte Video 


The commission created by the States which former- 
ly composed the Republic of Colombia, for adjusting 
the claims against that government, has, by a very un- 
expected construction of the treaty under which it acts, 
decided that no provision was made for those claims of 
citizens of the United States which arose from captures 
by Colombian privateers, and were adjudged against 
the claimants in the judicial tribunals. This decision 
will compel the United States to apply to the several 
governments formerly united for redress. With all 
these—New Grenada, Venuezula, and Ecuador—a 
perfectly good understanding exists. Our treaty with 
Venezuela is faithfully carried into execution; and that 
country, tn the enjoyment of tranquillity, is gradually 
advancing in prosperity under the guidance of its pre- 
sent distinguished President, General Paez. With 
Ecuador, a liberal commercial convention has lately 
been concluded, which will be transmitted to the Sen- 
ate at an early day. 

With the great American empire of Brazil our 
relations continue unchanged, as does our friend! 
intercourse with the other governments of Sou 
America—the Argentine Republic, and the Republics 
of Truguay, Chili, Peru and Bolivia. The dissolution 
of the Peru Bolivian Confederation may occasion some 
temporary inconvenience to our citizens in that quar- 
ter, but the obligations on the new governments which 
have arisen out of that confederation to observe its 
treaty stipulations, will no doubt be soon understood, 


prudent on the part of either government, have led 
me to believe that the present favourable moment 
should on no accgunt be suffered to pass without put- 
ting the question for ever at rest. I feel confident that 
the Government of her Britannic Majesty will take the 
same view of this subject, as I am persuaded that it is 
governed by desires equally strong and sincere for the 
amicable termination of the controversy. 

_ ‘To the intrinsic difficulties of questions of boundary 
lines, especially those described in regions unoccupied, 
and but partially known, is to be added in our country, 
the embarrassment necessarily arising out of our con- 
stitution, by which the General Government is made 
the organ of negotiating, and deciding upon the par- 
ticular interests of the States on whose frontiers these 
lines are to be traced. ‘To avoid another controversy, 
in which a State Government might rightfully claim to 
have her wishes consulted, previously to the conclusion 
of conventional arrangements concerning her rights of 
jurisdiction of territory, I have thought it necessary 
to call the attention of the Government of Great Brit- 
ain to another portion of our conterminous dominion, 
of which the division still remains to be adjusted. 1 
refer to the line from the entrance of Lake Superior to 
the most north-western point of the Lake of the Woods, 
stipulations for the settlement of which are to be found 
in the seventh article of the treaty of Ghent. The 
commissioners appointed under that article by the two 
governments having differed in their opinions, made 


APPEAL FROM REV. MR. SUTTON, ORISSA. 
Addressed to the American Tract Society. 


r. Sutton repor:s the organization of the “ Oris- 
auxiliary to the Societies of 
England and America,” the -constitution of which 
recognizes as reasons for its’ formation, “ that the 
rovince of Orissa is separated by situation and 
guage from all other missionary stations, and 
and that no persons out of the province are ac- 
quainted with the Orissa language. Having re- 
rted 28. publications, prepared almost solely un- 
r his supervision including translations 0 Pil- 
grim’s Progress, dridge’s Rise and Progress, 
and Baxter's Call; and stated that the issues of 
1638 amounted to about 3836 rupees, and that edi- 
tions of 20 Tracts were ordered for the current 
year, amounting to 169,000 copies, Mr. Sutton 
thus proceeds : 
“ Large as the supply of publications now orde 
may appear, it would not afford a single Tract for 
each individual of the multitude we have seen 
many times at the car festival (of Juggernaut, ) 
~ to say nothing of the numerous other large festivale, 
markets, and gatherings of the people which we 
attend, and the villages among which we itin- 


“ T have caused you to be summoned at the present 
time, in order that I may acquaint you with my reso. 
lution in a matter which deeply concerns the welfare 
of my people and the happiness of my future life. 

“It is my intention to ally myself in marriage with 
the Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 

“ Deeply impressed with the solemnity of the enga- 
gement which I am about to contract I have not come 
to this decision without mature consideration, nor 
without feeling a strong assurance, that with the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, it will at once secure my domes- 
tic felicity, and serve the interests of my country. 

“ I have thought fit to make this resolution known 
to you at the earliest period, in order that you may be 
fully apprised of a-matter so highly important to me 
and my kingdom, and which I persuade myself will be 
most acceptable to all my loving subjects.’ 

Whereupon all the Privy Councillors present made 
their humble request to her Majesty, that her Majesty’s 
must gracious declaration tu them might be made pub. 
lic, which her Majesty was pleased to order accord. 


ingly. 

They write from Liverpool that a memorial to the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, from the merchants and 
others connected with the river Plate—lies for signa- 


erate. y reference to above statements you Ninth ona all tis pr d that no indi ition will exist to 
ar udia stca vesse Queen, imtergouree with northern rimonta par r porta, according to ite the: 

will be able to form some idea of the extent of our an Gutqrday te the | Bombay, ed| Was effectually suspended, and business of every de. | points uf disagreement, and these differences are now wh — aren 

Tract operations. bis p. | workmanlike manner in which the foundation walls | from Spithead. They will proceed to India under scription paralysed. to be submitted to the arbitration of some friendly the , - 1 go ring 
«“ We have ordered editions of the twenty pu 4 end sed deaiietede @ hy : sovereign or state. The disputed points should be set- present year have, I am happy to say, been very 

tention fi rent year’s supply, in faith that Were CEREUS, CNS ee of F ediately from the+ canvass, having their machinery completely fitted, tled, and the line desi nated, befo thet itorial successful. The difficulties under which the Treasury 

ne aoa end London Tract Societies will effects of the violent rain storm of Friday night, which | and their paddles and funnels on board. They have MARRIED. : & ° re veep Department has laboured from known defects in the 


softened the foundation, and caused the whole super- 
structure to tumble down. The owner had it built 
under his own supervision, and was repeatedly cau- 
tioned by mechanics who saw it at the time, of its 
lack of strength to sustain the walls. Most fortunate- 
ly the building was not occupied at the time. The 
cellar had been used during the past summer as an ice 
house. 


Carver’s Cirasm.—The claim of Capt. Jonathan Car. 
ver, the celebrated traveller, to a large tract of Jand on 
the upper Mississippi, on the ground of a t from 
the Nodoweisa Indians in the year 1767, has been 
several times brought before Congress without having 


crnment, of which it is one of the boundaries, takes 
its place in the Union as aState; and I rely upon the 
cordial co-operation of the British Government to effect 
that object. 

_ There is every reason to believe that disturbances 
like those which lately agitated the neighbouring Brit- 
ish Provinces will not again prove the source of border 
contentions, or interpose obstacles to the continuance of 
that good understanding which it is the mutual interest 
of Great Britain and the United States to preserve and 
maintain. 

Within the Provinces themselves tranquillity is re- 
stored, and our frontier that misguided sympathy in fa- 


each three hundred tons of coal on board, and are 
armed with four 32 pounders on the broadside, and 
large swivel guns at the bow and stern. 

Anthracite Cual, it appears, exists in large quanti- 
ties in South Wales; and experiments have been in. 
stituted with a view to the use of it on board steamboats. 
An iron boat has been constructed for the purpose, and 
is running on the Thames. She is called the Anthra- 
cite. An experimeut trip, made on the 18th of Novem. 
ber, is described at large in the London Times of the 
2) st, and is said to have been completely successful. 

The Chartists.— These restless men, it appears, 
are by no means disposed to settle down in quiet un- 


On Wednesday evening, the 25th ult., by the Rev. 
J.J. Janeway, D.D., Cartron R. Moore, 
daughter of Davin Esgq., all of Philadelphia. 


meet the expénse of them. 
’ « Never wae our Tracts more needed or more 


useful ; and they were never 80 correctly printed 
ey now are. 
0 My arguments for increased pecuniary aid are 
three: Ist, our facilities for extensive distribution. 
24, our need of help. 3d, our encouraging success 
and ' Should the Lord spare our lives 
and enable us to maintain our present state of effi- 
ciency in missionary labour, we shall need at least 
from three to five dollars annually in 
our Tract tment; and surely there is no 


existing laws relative to the safe keeping of the public 
moneys, aggravated by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by several of the banks holding public deposits, 
or indebted to public officers for notes received in pay- 
ment of public dues, have been surmounted to a very 
gratifying extent. The large current expenditures 
ave been punctually met, and the faith of the Govern- 
ment in all its pecuniary concerns has been scrupul- 
ously maintained. 
The nineteen millions of Treasury notes authorized 
by the act of Congress of 1837, and the modification 
thereof, with a view to the indulgence of merchants 


DIED. 
At Philadelphia, on Friday evening, 27th ult., Wit. 
LIAM TENNENT Russe1, son of James and Eliza Rus- 
sell, aged two ycars and six weeks. 


Weep not for the early dead, 
Sleeping, in their lowly bed; 
They are happier than we, 
Howsoever blest we be. 


field in your whole list of stations where this sum 
may on the whole be more appropriately applied. 

We have recently had some cheering instances 
of the usefulness of our Tracts, in which it is cal- 
culated that one hundred persons have been won 
from idolatry. We have baptized several who 
had never seen a missionary, and were converted 
solely by a blessing on our Tracts and Scriptures. 

« My health is very feeble, and this makes me 
more anxious to get a series of good Tracts pre- 

ed, as there is no one in existence at present to 
fill my place, that is, who has an acquaintance 
with the language. 


h we die, the words of 
- truth we circulate are immortal. May they lead 


ever received.the acknowledgment of that body. The 
Hon Senator Lynn, of Missouri, has published in the 
Globe a correspondence which took place with Lord 
Palmerston on the subject, in which it is stated that no 
trace can be found in the records of the British Office 
of State Papers, showing any ratification of such grant 
by Great Britain. 

American SquaDron IN THE MEpiTERRANEAN.—We 
are informed, says the London Courier of November 26, 
by a letter from Port Mahon, dated the 12th ultimo 
that five American ships of war, now in the Mediterra- 
nean, will winter in that port. T'woof them are ships 
of the line. They will find themselves there in com- 
pany with a French corvette,an English sloop, and a 
Swedish frigate. 


der the severe lesson they received at Newport. Meet- 
ings of delegates had been held at various places in 
the manufacturing districts, to form another national 
convention ostensibly, but really, no doubt, to concert 
measures for more active proceedings. Lodges were 
formed, with secret signs and pase-words, and emissa- 
rics under the name of lecturers were going about, in- 
citing the people to discontent and rebellion. Their 
operations were facilitated by the extreme depression 
of trade and manufactures, and the consequent distress 
among the operatives. 

The evidence taken on the examination of the New- 
port prisoners left no doubt of the fact, that a general 
rising throughout the kingdom was intended, and that 
very great numbers of men were pledged and partially 


On the 25th of October, near New Market, New 
Jersey, Mary, the wife of E.R. A.serti, of St. Mary’s, 
Georgia. After spending the summer in travelling, 
Mrs. Alberte had, in fine health, reached New York, 
on her return to the South. While there, she was 
most urgently solicited by her kind attentions to alle- 
viate the sufferings ofa sick (dyiny) friend, who, like 
herself, was with her husband, on a visit to the North. 
She hastened to New Jersey, in compliance with the re- 
quest. Her benevolent efforts were, however, soon 
suspended by diseasc, contracted in the discharge of 
them—and she was early convinced it was sickness 
“unto death.” In one brief month from the period of 
her leaving New York, in full possession of her men. 
tal faculties, without a 


vour of what was presumed to be a general effort in 
behalf of popular rights, and which in some instances 
misled a few of our more inexperienced citizens, has 
subsided into a rational conviction strongly opposed to 
all intermeddling with the internal affairs of our 
neighbours, The people of the United States feel, as 
it is hoped they always will, a warm solicitude for the 
success of all who are sincerely endeavouring to im- 
prove the political condition of mankind. This gene- 
rous feeling they cherish towards the most distant na- 
tions; and it was natural, therefore, that it should be 
awakened with more than common warmth in behalf 
of theirimmediate neighbours. But it does not be- 
long to their character as a community, to seek the 
gratification of those feelings in acts which violate 


on their duty bonds, and of the deposite banks in the 
payment of public moneys held by them, have been so 
punctually redeemed as to leave less than the original 
ten millions outstanding at any one time, and the whole 
amount unredeemed now falls short of three millions. 
Of these the chief portion is not due till next year, 
and the whole would have been already extinguished 
could the Treasury have realized the payments due to 
it from the banks. If those due from them during the 
next year shall be punctually made, and if Congress 
shall keep the appropriations within the estimates, 
there is every reason to believe that ull the outstand- 
ing Treasury notes can be redeemed, and the ordina 
expenses defrayed, without imposing on the 

any additional burden, either of loans or increased 
taxes. 
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a 1 of his relatives or. friends, either as witn owners, but not permitted to land b ities. | 
counsel. And his whole right of If we remember right they were saved from a wreck, | 
Ayitnesses, and character nd landed somewhere in China. | 
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are exposed, and especially in a commercial crisis like 


‘difficulties to a satisfactory conclusion should have 


Jarge:amount of thirty-three millions. We were: 
notwithstanding the 
ne het’ 


fereduce this amount; and that for the present year, 
3889; will not in. all probability exceed twenty-six 
six millions less than iti was last year. 
on me.to con.-' 
tinve this reduction E have directed the estimates for: 


the year: 1838, 


With a determination so far as 


1840 to be subjected to the severest scrutiny, and to be 
limited to the absolate rements of the public ser- 
vice. . They will we found levs than the expenditures 

millions of dollars. 
mended by the of the 

t to 

faithfully the public. it ander the 
contingencies to which our receipts and expenditures 


the present, ate commended to your early attention. 
On a former oceasion your atiention was invited to 


various considerations i sup port of a pre-emption law 
in tehalf of the ob ; and also 
of a law graduating the prices of euch lands as had 
been in the market unsold, in consequence of 
their inferior quality. ‘The execution of the act which 
was passed on the first subject has been attended with 
the happiest consequences, in quieting titles, and se. 
curing improvements to the industrious, end it has 
also, toa very gratifying oxtent, been exempt from the 
fraude which were sed under previous pre-emp- 
contributed liberally dur present year to the re.’ 
cvipte of the Treasury. 

passage of a graduation law, with the guards 


3 


is obvious, and has been 


ed by the Post 
master General. Tho War and 


avy Departments al- 


it is by no means that the Government should 
undertake the tra of passengere or freight 
| as @ business, there can-be nu reasonable objection to 
running boats, temporarily, whenever it may be neces- 
to put down attémpte at extortion, to discon. 
tinaed as soon as reasonable contracts can be obtained. 

The suggestions of the Postmaster General relative 
fo the inadequacy of the legal allowance to witnesses 
in cases of i mail ations, merit 
your serious consideration. ‘The safety of the mails 
requires that such prosecutions shall be efficient, and 


fi| justice to the citizen whose time is required to be given 


to the public, demands not only that his expenses shall 
be paid, but that he shall receive a reasonable compen- 


The Reports from the War, Navy, and Post Office 
| Departments will accompany this communication, and 
one from the Treasury Department will be presented 
to Congress in a few days. 

For various details in to the matters in 
charge of these departments, I would refer you to 
those important documents, satisfied that you will 
find in them many valuable ions, which will be 
found well deserving the attention of the Legislature. 

From a Report made in December of last year, by 
the Secretary of State to the Senate, showing the trial 
docket of éach of the circuit courts, and tie number 
of iniles cach judge has to travel in the performance of 
his duties, a great inequality appears in the amount of 
labour assigned to each judge. The number of terms 
to be held in each of the courts composing the ninth 
circuit, the distances between the places at which they 
sit, and from thence to the seut of government, are 
represented to be such as to render it impossible for 
the judge of that circuit to perform, in a manner cor- 

ing with the public exigencies, his term and 
cireuit duties, . A revision, theretore, of the present ar- 
rangement of the circuits seoms to be called for and 


is reco! to your notice. 
I think it proper to call your attcntion to the power 
assumed by ferritorial Legislatures to authorize the 


issue of bonds by cor companies on the guaran- 
tee of the Territory. a law 1836, 
providing that no act of a Territorial Legislature in- 
corporating banks should have the force of law until 
approved by Congresa, but acts of a very exceptiona- 
ble character previously passed by the Legislature of 
Florida, were suffered to remain in force, by virtue of 
which bonds may be issued, to a very large amount by 
those institutions upon the faith of the Territory. A 
resolution intending to be a joint one passed the Senate 
at the same season, expressing the sense of Congress 
that the laws in question ought not to be permitted to 
remain in force unless amended in many material re- 


add} spects, but it failed in the House of Representatives 


the revenue for several years, and 
respects just and beneficial. 

Your early consideration of the subject is, there- 

fore, once more earnestly requested. 

of the defences of our i- 
pal seaports’ navy yerds, as represented the 
accompanying report of the Secretary of War, calls 
for the eatly and serious attention of Congress; and 
as connecting itself intimately with this aren. I can. 

ideration the 
plan submitted by that officer for the organization of 
the militia of the United States. — 

In conforinity with the expressed wishes of Con- 
gress, an attempt was made in the spring to terminate 
the Fiorida war by negotation. It is to be re 
that these humane intentions should have been frus. 
trated, and that the effort to bring these unhappy 


failed. But, after entering into solemn engagements 
with the Commanding General, the Indians, without 
any provocation, recommenced their acts of trea- 
chery and marder. The renewal of hostilties in that 
Territory renders it necessary that I should recommed 
to bh sideration the plan which will be 
submitted to you by the Secretary of War, in order to 

ble thet department to conduct them toa success. 


enable thet 
fal issue. 

’ Having had‘an opportunity of personally i ag 
@ portion of the troops during the last sammer, it gives 
me pleasure to bear testominy to the success of the ef. 
fort to improve their discipline, by keeping them to- 
gether in as large bodies as the nature of our service 
will permit. I recommend, therefore, that commodious 
and permanent barracks be constructed at the seve- 
ral designated by the Secretary of war. Not. 
withstandiug the high state of their discipline and ex- 
celfent police, the evils resulting to the service from 
the deficiency of company officers, were very apparent, 
and I recommend that the staff officers be permanent- 
ly separated from the line. 

The navy has been usefully and honourably employ. 
ed protecting the rights and property of our citizens, 
wherever the condition of affairs scemed to requre its 
presence. With the exception of one instance, where 
an outsage, accompained by murder, was committed 
on a vessel of the United States while engaged in a 
lawfal commerce, nothing is known to have occurred 
to im or molest the enterprise of our citizens on 
that element where it is so signally displayed. On 
learning this daring act of piracy, modore Reed 

immediately to the spot, and receiveing no 
satisfaction, either in the surrender of the murderers, 
or the restoration of the plundered property, inflicted 
severe and merited chastisement on the barbarians. 

It will be seen, by the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy respecting the disposition of our ships of war, 
that it has been deemed necessary to station a compe. 
tent force on the cvast of Africa, to prevent a fraudu- 
lent use of our flag by foreigners. 

Recent experience has shown that the provisions in 
our existing laws which relate to the sale and transfer 
of American vessels, while abroad, are extremely de. 
fective. Advantage has been taken of these defects to 
give to vesgels wholly belonging to foreigners, and na- 

ting the ocean, an apparent American ownership. 
is character has been so well simulated as to afford 
them comparative sccurity in prosecuting the slave 
trade, a traffic emphatically denounced in our statutes, 
with abhorrence by our citizens, and of which 
the effectual suppression is no where more sincerely 
desired than in the United States. These circumstan- 
ces make it proper to reccommend to your early at- 
tention a careful revision of these laws, so that, 
without impeding the freedom and facilities of our na- 
vigation, or impairing an important branch of our in- 
dustry connected with it the Segre and honour of 
oar fleg may be carefully preserved. Information de- 
rived from our consal at Havana, showing the necessi- 
ty ofthis, wus communicated to a committee of the 
Senate near the close of the last session, but too late, 
as it appeared, to be acted upon. It will be brought to 
yvur notice by the proper department, with additional 
communications from other sources. 

The latest accounts from the Exploring Expedition 
represent it as ing successfully in its ob- 
jecte, and promising results no less useful to trade and 
navigation than to science. 

extent of post roads covered by mail service on 
the“Ist July last, was about 133,999 miles, and the 
rate of annual transportation upon them 34,496,878 
miles. The number of post offices on that day was 
12,780, and on the 30th ultimo, 13,028. 

The revenue of the Post Office Department for the 
year ending with the 30th of June last, was four mil- 
lions four hundred and seventy six thousand six hon- 
dred and thirty eight dollars—exhibiting an increase 
over the preceding year of two hundred and forty-one 
thousand five hundred and sixty dollars. The engage- 
ments and liabilities of the Department for the same 
period, are four millions six hundred and twenty-four 
thousand one hundred and seventy dollars. 

The excess of liabilitics over the revenue for the 
last two years, has been met out of the surplus which 
had prev accumulated. The cash on hand on 
the 30th altimo was about $206,701 95, and the cur. 
rent income of the Department varies very little from 
the rate of current expenditures. Most of the service 
susponded last year has been restored, and most of the 
new routes established by the act of 7th July, 1838, 
have been set in operation at an annual cost of 
@196,963. Notwithstanding the pecuniary difficaltics 
of the country, the revenue of the Department appears 
to be increasing, and unless it shall be seriously check. 
ed by the recent suspension of payment by so many 
of the banks, it will beable not only to maintain the 

mail service, but in a short time to extend it. 


is gratifying to witness the promptitude and fidelity 
with which the ts of this Department in general 


ic dutics. 


to induce some of the 
such hours as are required 
the publie. It is one of the most- important of 
General Government to provide and maintain for 
the people of the Statés the best practical 
mail establishment. To arrive at that end it is indis- 
that the Post Office Department shall be ena- 

to control the hours at which the mails shall be 

ied over as it now ‘does over all other 
ld a@rious inconveni arise from the 


for want of time, and the desired amendments have 
not been made. The interests involved are of great 
importance, and the subject deserves your early and 
careful attention. | 

The continucd agitation of the ion relative to 
the best mode of keeping and disbursing the public 
money, still injariously affects the business of the coun- 
try. The suspension of specie payments in 1837, ren- 
dered the use of deposit banks as prescribed by the 
act of 1836, a source rather of embarrassment than 
aid, and of necessity placed the custody of most of the 

ublic méney afterwards collected in charge of the pub- 
ic officers. The new securities forlits safety, which 
this required, were a principal cause of my convening 
an extra session of Congress; but in consequence of a 
disagreement between the two Houses, neither then, 
nor at any subsequent period, has there been any lc- 
gislation on the subject. The effort made at the last 
session to obtain the authority of Congress to punish 
the use of public money for private purposes as a 
crime, @ measure attended under other governments 
with signal advantage, was also unsuccessful, from di- 
versities of opinion in that body, notwithstanding the 
anxiety doubtless felt by it to afford every practicable 
security. The result of this is still to leave the custo. 
dy of the public money without those safeguards 
which have been for several years earnestly desired by 
the Executive; and as the remedy is only to be found 
in the action of the Legislature, it imposes on me the 
duty of again submitting to you the propriety of pass- 
ing a law, providing for the safe keeping of the public 
moneys, and especially to ask that its use for private 
purposes by any officers intrusted with it, may be de- 
clared to be a felony, punishable with penalties propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the offence. 

These circumstances, added to known defects in 
the existing laws, and unusual derangement in the 
general operations of trade, have, during the last 
three years, much increased the difficulties attendant 
on the collection. keeping. and diahnuraement of the 
revenue, and called forth corresponding exertions from 
those having them in charge. Happily these have 
been successful béyond expectation. Vast sums 
have been collected and disbursed by the several de- 
partments with unexpected cheapness and ease; trans. 
fers have been readily made to every part of the 
Union, however distant; and detalcations have be@h 
far less than might have been anticipated from the ab. 
sence of adequate legal restraints. Since the officers 
of the Treasury and Post Office Departments werc 
charged with the custody of most of the public mo- 
neys received by them, there have been collected six. 
ty-six millions of dollars, and excluding the case of the 
late collector at New York, the aggregate amount of 
losses sustained in the collection cannot, it is believed, 
exceed sixty thousand dollars. 

The defalcation of the late collector at that city, 
of the extent and circumstances of which Congress 
has been fully informed, ran through all the modes ‘of 
keeping the public money that have been hitherto in 
use, and was distinguished by an aggravated disregard 
of duty that broke through the restraints of every sys- 
tem, and cannot, therefore, be usefully referred to as a 
test of the comparative safety of cither. Additional 
information will also be furnished by the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in reply to a call made 
upon that officer by the House of ntatives at 
the last session, requiring detailed information on the 
subject of defaults by public officers or agents under 

administration, from 1789 to 1837. This docu- 
ment will be submitted to you in a few days. The 
general results, (independent of the Post Office, which 
is kept separately, and will be stated by itself,) so far 
as they bear upon this subject, are, that the losses 
which have been, and are likely to be, sustained by 
any class of agents, have been—the greatest by banks, 
including, as required in the resolution, their deprecia- 
ted paper received for public dues; that the next largest 
have been by disbursing officers, and the least by col- 
lectors and receivers, If the losses on duty bonds are 
included, they alone will be threefold those by both col- 
lectors and receivers. Our whole experience, thore- 
fore, furnishes the strongest evidence that the desired 
legislation of Congress is alone —- to insure, in 


_— operations, the highest degree of security and 
cility. 
Such, also, appears to have been the experience of 


other nations. m the results of inquiries made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the prac- 
tice amung them, I am enabled to state that in twenty- 
two out of twenty-seven foreign Governments, from 
which undoubted information has been obtained, the 

blic moneys are kept in charge of public officers. 
I'he concurrence of opinion in favour of that system 
ct pecs * as great as exists on any question of inter- 

administration, 

In the modes of business and official restraints on 
disbursing otticers, no legal change was produced by 
the suspension of specie payments. The report last 
referred to will be found to contain, also, much useful 
information in relation to this subject. 

I have heretofore assigned to Congress my reasons 
for believing that the estallishment of an Independent 
National Treasury, as contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion, is necessary to the safe action of the Federal 
Government. The suspension of specie payments in 
1837, by the banke having the custody of the public 
money, showed in so alarming a degree our depen- 
dence on those institutions for the performance of du- 
ties required by law, that I then recommended the en- 
tire dissolution of that connexion. This recommenda- 
tion has been subjected, as I desired it should be, to se- 
vere scrutiny and animated discussion; and I allow 
myself to believe that, notwithstanding the natural di- 
versities of opinion which may be anticipated on all 
subjects involving such important considerations, it 
has secured in its favour as general a concurrence of 
public sentiment as could be expected on one of such 
magnitude. 

Recent events have also continued to develope new 
objections to such a connexion. Seldom is any bank, 
under the existing system and practice, able to meet, 
on demand, all is liabilities for deposits and notes in 
circulation. It maintains specic payments, and trans- 
acts a table business, only by the confidence of 
the public in its eolvency; and whenever this is de- 
stroyed, the demands of its depositors and note-hold- 
ers— more rapidly than it can make collec. 
tions from its debtors—force it to stop payment. This 
loss of confidence with its consequences occurred in 
1837, and affurded the apology of the banks for their 
suspension. The public then acquiesced in the va- 
ladity of the excuse; and while the State Legislatures 
did not exact from them their forfeited charters, Con- 
gens, in accordance with the recommendation of the 

xecu 


ready employ steamboats in their service, and although | tions. 
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want of public confidence under-which the banks ecets| 
were 


the former, produced 
empbarrarsmenis, though it had no 
palliation in such circumstances as were alleged in 
jastification of that which had previously taken place. 
Phere was nothing in the condition of the country to 
endanger a well managed banking institution; com. 
merce was deranged by no foreign war; every branch 
of manufacturing industry wag crowned with rich re- 
wards; and the more than usual abundance of our har- 
vests, after supplying our domestic wants, had left our 
granarics and dave titoes filled with a surplus for ex- 
It is in the midst of this, that irredeemable 
paper currency, is entailed upon the 

portion of the banks. They are not 
driven to it by the exhibition of a loss of public confi. 
dence, or of a certain pressure from their depositors or 
noteholders, but they excuse themeclvcs by alleging. 
that the current of business, and exchange with for- 
eign countries, which draws the precious metals from 
their vaults, would require, in order to meet it, a larger 
curtailment of their loans to a comparatively small 
portion of the commanity, than it will be convenient 
for them to bear, or perhaps safe for the banks to 
exact. 

The plea has ceased to be one of necessity. Con. 

venience and policy are now deemed sufficient to war- 
rant institutions in disregarding their solemn vbliga- 
tions. Such conduct is not merely an injury to indi- 
vidual creditors, but it is a wrong to the whole com- 
munity, from whose liberality they hold most valuable 
privileges whose rights they violate, whose business 
they derange, and tire value of whose property they 
render unstable and insecure. It must be evident that 
‘this new ground for bank suspensions, in reference to 
which their action is not only disconnected with, but 
wholly independent of, that of the public, gives a char- 
acter to their suspensions more alarming than any 
which they exhibited before, and greatly increases the 
impropriety of relying on the banks in the transactions 
of the Government. 
_ A large and highly respectable portion of our bank- 
ing institutions are, it affords me unfeigned pleasure 
to state, exempted from all blame on account of thie 
second delinquency. They have, to their great credit, 
not only continued to meet their engagements, but 
have even repudiated the grounds of suspension now 
resorted to. It is only by such a course that the con- 
fidence and will of the community can be pre. 
served, and, in the sequel, the best interests of the in. 
stitutions themselves promoted. 

New dangers to the banks are also daily disclosed, 
from the extension of that system of extravagant cre- 
dit of which they are the pillars. Formerly, our for. 
eign commerce was principully founded on an ex. 
change of commodities, including the precious metals, 
and leaving in its transactions but little foreign debt. 
Such is not now the case. Aided by the facilities af-; 
forded by the banks, mere credit has become too com. 
monly the basis of trade. Many of the banks them. 
selves, not content with largely stimulating this system 
among others, have usurped the business, while they 
impair the stability of the commercial community ; 
‘they have become borrowers instead of lenders; they 
establish their agencies abroad; they deal largely in 
stocks und merchandize; they encourage the issae of 
State securities until the foreign market is glutted 
with them; and, unsatisfied with the legitimate use 
of their own capital, and the exercise of their lawful 
privileges, they raise, by large loans, additional means 
for every variety of speculation. ‘The disasters attend. 
ant on this deviation from the former course of busi- 
ness in this country, are now shared alike by banks 
and individuals, to an extent of which there is perhaps 
no previous example in the annals of our country. So 
long as a willingness of the foreign lender, and a suf. 
ficient export of our productions to meet any necessary 
partial payment, leave the flow of credit undisturbed, 
all appears to be prosperous; but as soon as it is 
checked by any hesitation abroad, or by an inability 
to make payments there in our productions, the evils 
of the system are disclosed. The paper currency 
which might serve for domestic purposes, is useless to 
pay the debt due in Europe. Gold and silver are 
therefore drawn, in exchange for their notes from the 
banks. To keep up their supply of coin, these institu. 
tions are obliged to call upon their own debtors, who 
pay them principally in their own notes, which are as 
unavailable to them as they are to the merchants to 
meet the foreign demand. The calls of the banks, 
therefore, in such emergencies, of necessity exceed 
that demand, and produce a corresponding curtailment 
of their accommodations and of the currency, at the 
very moment when tho etato of trade rendése it moot 
inconvenient to be borne. The intensity of this pres- 
sure on the community is in proportion to the previous 
liberality of credit and consequent expansion of the 
currency; forced sales of property are made at the 
time when the means of purchasing are most reduced, 
and the worst calamities to individuals are only at lust 
arrested by an open violation of their obligations by 
the banks, a refusal to pay specie for their notes, and 
an imposition upon the community of a fluctuating 
and depreciated currency. 

The consequences are inherent in the present sys- 
tem. They are not influenced by the banks being 
large or small, created by national or State govern. 
ments. They are the results of the irresistible laws 
of trade and credit. In the recent events which have 
so strikingly illustrated the certain effects of these 
laws, we have seen the bank of the largest capital in 
the Union, established under a national charter, and 
lately strengthened, as we were authoritatively in- 
formed, by exchanging that for a State charter, with 
new and unusual privileges—in a condition too, as it 
was said, of entire soundness and great prosperity — 
not merely unable to resist these but the first 
to yicld to them. 

or is it to be overlooked that there exists a chain 
of necessary dependance among these institutions 
which obliges them, to a great extent, to follow the 
course of others, notwithstanding its injustice to their 
own immediate creditors, or injury to the particular 
ny which they are placed. This depend- 
ance of a bank, which is in proportion to the extent of 
its debts for circulation and deposits, is not merely on 


portation. 
and depreciated 
people by a lar 


nect it with the centre of trade. Distant banks may 
fail, without seriously affecting those in our principal 
commercial cities; but the failure of the latter is felt 
at the extremities of the Union. The suspensivn at 
New York in 1837, was every where, with very few 
exceptions, followed, as soon as it was known: that re- 
cently at Philadelphia immediately affected the banks 
of the South and West in a similar manner. This de- 
pendance of our whole banking system on the institu- 
tions in a few large cities, is not found in the laws of 
their organization, but in those of trade and exchange. 
The banks at that centre to which currency flows, 
and where it is required in payments for merchandize, 
hold the power of controlling those in regions whence 
it comes, while the latter possess no means of restrain- 
ing them; so that the value of individual property, 
and the prosperity of trade, through the whole interi- 
our of the country, are made to depend on the good or 
bad management of the banking iustitutions in the 
great seats of trade on the seaboard. 

But the chain of dependence does not stop here. It 
does not terminate at Philadelphia or New York. It 
reaches across the ocean, und ends in -London, the 
centre of the credit system. ‘The same laws of trade 
which give tothe banks in our principal cities power 
over the whole banking system of the United States, 
subject the former, in their turn, to the money power 
in Great Britain. It is not denied that the suspension 
of the New York banks in 1837, which was followed 
in quick succession throughout the Union, was pro- 
duced by an application of that power; and it is now 
alleged, in extenuation of the present condition of so 
large a portion of our banks, that their embarrassments 
have arisen from the same causc. 

From this influence they cannot now entirely escape, 
for it has its origin in the credit currencies of the two 
countries; it is strengthened by the current of trade 
and exchange, which centres in I.ondon, and ia ren- 
dered almost irresistible by the large debts contracted 
there by our merchants, our banks, and our States. It 
is thus that an introduction of a new bank into the 
most distant of our villages, places the business of that 
village within the influence of the money power in 
England. It is thus that every new debt which we 
contract in that country, seriously affects our own cur- 
rency, and extends over the pursuits of our citizens its 
powerful influence. We cannot escape from this b 
making new banks, great or small, State or National, 
The same chains which bind those now existing to the 
centre of this system of paper credit, must equally fet- 
ter every similar institution we create. It is only by 


that we have been made fully aware of its irresistible 
tendency to subject our own banks and eurrency to a 
vast controlling power in a foreign land; and it adds 
a new argument to those which illustrate their precari- 
ous situation. Endangering in the first place by their 
own mismanagement, and again by the conduct of 
every institution which connects them with the centre 
of trade in our own country, they are yet subjected, 
beyond all this, to the effect of whatever measures 
adien. necessity, or caprice may induce those who 


control the credits of England to resort to. I mean! 
| any where be raised to the receipt and psyment of 


not to comment upon these measures, present or past, 


| and much less to discourage the prosecution of fair | 
It now appears that there are other motives than a commercial dealitig between the two countrics, based 


others in its own vicinity, but on all those which con.| 


the extent to which this system has been pushed of late, | 


‘ 


on reciproca!’ benefits; bat it having been made’ 
manifest that the power of ioflicting these and similar 
injuries, is, by the resistless law of a credit currenc 
and a credit trade, equally capable of extending their 
consequences through all the ramifications of our bank- 
ing system, and by that means indirectly obtaining, 
particularly when our banks are used as depositories 


of the ie moneys, a dangerous political influence 
in the United States, I have deemed it my duty to 
bring the subject to your notice and ask for it your 


serious consideration. 

Is an argument required beyond the exposition of 
these facts, to show the impropriety of using our bank- 
ing institutions as depositories of the public money ? 
Can we venture not only to encounter the risk of their 
individaal and mutual mismanagement; bot at the same 
time, to place our foreign and domestic policy entirely 
under the control of a foreign moneyed interest? To do 
so is to impair the independence of our government, as 
the present credit system has already impaired the in- 
dependence of our banks. It is to submit all its im- 
portant operations, whether of peace or war, to be con- 
trolled or thwarted at first by our own banks, and then 
by a power. abroad greater than themselves. I cannot 
bring myself to depict the humiliation to which this 
government and people might be sooner or later re- 
duced, if the means for delending their rights are to 
be made dependeut upon those who may have the most 
powerful motives to impair them. 

Nor is it only in reference to the effect of this state 
of things on the independence of our government or of 
our banks, that the subject presents itself for conside- 
ration; it is to be viewed also in its relations to the 
general trade of our country. The time is not long 
past when a deficiency of foreign crops was thought 
to afford a profitable market for the surplus of our in- 
dustry; but now we await with feverish anxiety the 
news of the English harvest, not so much from motives 
of commendable sympathy, but fearful lest its antici- 
pated failure should narrow the field of credit there. 
Does not this speak volumes to the patriot? Can a sys- 
tem be beneficent, wise, or just, which creates greater 
anxiety for interest dependent on forcigo credit, than 
for the general ceca | of our own country and the 
profitable exportation of the surplus produce of our 
labour ? 

The circumstances to which I have thus advertcd, 
appear to me to afford weighty reasons, developed by 
late evente, to be added to those which I have on for- 
mer occasions offered, when submiiting to your better 
knowledge and discernment the propriety of separating 
the custody of the public money from banking institu- 
tions. Nor has any thing occurred to lessen, in my 
opinion, the force of what has heretofore been urgod. 
The only ground on which that custody can be de- 
sired by the banks, is the profitable use which they 
may make of the money. Such use would be regarded 
in individuals as a breach of trust, or a crime of great 
magnitade, and yet it it may be reasonably doubted 
whether, first and last, it is not attended with more 
mischievous consequences, when permitted to the for- 
mer than to the latter. The practice of permitting 
the public money to be used by its keepers as here, is 
believed to be peculiar to this country, and to exist 
scarcely any where else. ‘T'o procure it here, improper 
influences are appealed to; unwise connexions are es. 
tablished tween the Government and vast numbers of 
powerful State Institutions; other motives than the 
public good are brought to bear both on the Executive 
and Legislative departments, and selfish combinations, 
leading to special legislation, are formed. It is made 
the interest of banking institutions and their stock. 
holders throughout the l'nion, to use their exertions 
fur the increase of taxation and the accumulation of a 
surplus revenue; and, while an excuse is afforded, the 
means are furnished for those excessive issues which 
lead to extravagant trading and speculation, and are 
the forerunners of a vast debt abroad, and a suspension 
of the banks at home. 

Impressed, therefore, as I am, with the propriety of 
the funds of the Government being withdrawn from 
the private uae of either banks or individuals, and the 
public money kept by duly appointed public agents; 
und believing, as I do, that such alsv is the judgment 
which discussion, reflection, and experience have pro- 
duced on the public mind, I leave the subject with 
you. It is, at all events, essential to the interests of 
the community and the business of the Government, 
that a decision should be made. 

Most of the arguments that dissuade us from em- 
ploying banks in the custody and disbursement of the 
public money apply, with cqual force, to the receipt ol 
their notes for public ducs. The difference is only in 
form. In one instance the Government is a creditor 
for its deposites, and in the other for the notes it holds. 
They afford the same mma | for using the pub. 


lic moneys, and equally lead to all the evils attendant 
it, a he cum a0 avtand ita dicanunte 


on a deposite of its notes in the hands of a public offi- 
cer as on one made in its own vaults. On the other 
hand, it would give to the Government no greater se. 
curity; for, in case of failure, the claim of the note. 
holder would be no better than that of a depositor. 

I am aware that the dunger of inconvenience to the 

ublic and unreasonable pressure upon sound banks 
one been urged as objections to requiring the pay- 
ment of the revenue in gold and silver. ‘These objec. 
tions have been greatly exaggerated. From the best 
estimates we may safely fix the amount of specie in 
the country at eighty-five millions of dollars, and the 
portion of that which would be employed at any one 
time in the reccipts and disbursements of the Govern. 
ment, even if the proposed change were made at once, 
would not, it is now, afier fuller investigation, believed, 
exceed four or five millions. If the change were 
gradual, several years would clapse before that sum 
would be required, with annual opportunities in the 
meantime, to alter the law, should experience prove it 
to be oppressive or inconvenient. The portions of the 
community on whose business the change would im- 
mediately operate, are comparatively small, nor is it 
believed that its effect would be in the least uujust or 
injurious to them. 

In the payment of duties, which constitute by far the 
greater proportion of the revenue, a very large propor. 
tion is derived from foreign commission houses an 
agents of foreign manufactures, who scll the goods 
consigned to them, gencrally, at au: tion, and after pay- 
ing the daties out of the avails, remit the rest abroad in 
specie or its equivalent. That the amount of duties 
should, in such cases, be also retained in specie, can 
hardly be made a matter of complaint. Our own im- 

ting merchants, by whom the residue of the duties 
is paid, are not only peculiarly interested in maintain- 
ing a sound currency, which the measure in question 
will especially promote, but are, from the nature of 
their dealings, best able to know when specie will be 
needed, and to procure it with the least difficulty or 
sacrifice. Residing, too, almost universally in places 
where the revenue is received, and where the drafts 
used by the Government for its disbursement must con- 
centrate, they have an opportunity to obtain and use 
them in place of specic, should it be for their interest 
or convenience. Of the nuinber of these drafts, and the 
facilities they may affurd, as well as of the rapidity with 
which the publie funds are drawn and disbursed, an 
idea may be formed from the fact that, of nearly twen- 
ty millions of dollars paid to collectors and receivers 
during the present year, the average amount in their 
hands at any one time has not exceeded a million and 
a half; and of the fifteen millions received by the col- 
lector of New York alone during the present 7 the 
average amount held by him, subject to draft during 
each week, has been less than halt a million. 

The case and safety of the operations of the Treas- 
ury in keeping the public money, are promoted by the 
upplication of its own drafts to the public dues. The 
objection arising from having them too long outstand- 
ing, might be obviated, and they yet inade to afford to 
merchants and banks holding them, an equivalent for 
specie, and in that way greatly lessen the amount ac- 
tually required. Still less inconvenience will attend 
the requirements of specie in purchase of public lands, 
Such purchases, except when made on speculation, are, 
in general, but single transactions, rarely repeated by 
the same person ; and it is a fact, that for the last year 
and a half, during which the notes of sound banks 
have been received, more than a moiety of these pay- 
ments have been voluntarily made in specie, being a 
larger proportion than would have been required in 
three years under the graduation proposed. 

It is moreover a principle, than which none is better 
settled by experience, that the supply of the precious 
metals will always be found adequate to the uses for 
which they are required. They abound in countries 
where no other currency is allowed. In our own 
States, where small notes are excluded, gold and silver 
supply their place. When driven to their hiding pla- 
ces by bank suspensions, a little firmness in the com- 
munity oon restores them in a sufficient quantity for 
ordinary purpuses. Postage and other public dues 
have been collected in coin, without any scrious incon- 
venience, even in States where a depreciated paper 
currency has existed for years, and this, with the aid 
of Treasury notes for a part of the time, was done 
without interruption during the suspension of 1837. 
At the present moment, the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Government are made in legal currency 


in the largest portion of the Union—no one suggests | pe 


a departare from this rule; and if it ean now be suc- 
cessfully carried out, it will be surely attended with 
even less difficulty when bank notes are again redeem- 
ed in specie. 

Indeed I cannot think that a serious objection would 


d | recent suspension of the United 


t withdraw a large portion of it from circulation, 
and lock it ‘up unprofitably in the pablic vaults. It 
would not, in my opinion, be difficult to prevent such 
an inconvenience occurring; but the authentic 
statements which I have already submitted to you in 
regard to the actual amount in the public ‘I'reasury at 
any one time during the period embraced in them, and 
the little probability of a different state of the ‘Treasu- 
ry for at seem to render it 
unnecessary tu dwell upon it. Congress, morcover, as 
I have before observed, will in every year have an op- 
portunity to guard against it, should the occurrence of 
any circumstances lead us to a d injury from 
this source. Viewing the subject in all its aspects, I 
cannot believe that any period will be more auspicious 
than the present for the adoption of all measures ne- 
cesaary to maintain the sanctity of our own engage. 
ments, and to aid in securing to the community that 
abundant supply of the precious metals, which adds so 
much to their prosperity, and gives such increased 
stability to all their dealings. 

In a country so cominercial as ours, banks in some 
form will probably always cxist; but this serves only 
to render it the more incumbent on us, notwithstand- 
ing the discouragements of the past, to strive in our 
respective stations to mitigate the evils they produce— 
to take from them, as rapidly as the obligations of pub- 
lic faith and a careful consideration of the immediate 
interests of the conmunity will permit, the unjust cha- 
racter of monopolies; to check, so far as may be prac- 
ticable, by prudent legislatiun, those temptations of in- 
terest and those opportunities for their dangerous in- 
dulgence, which beset them on every side, and to con- 
fine them strictly to the performance of their para. 
mount duty, that of aiding the operations of com- 
merce, rather than consulting their own exclusive ad- 
vantage. ‘These and other salutary reforms may, it is 
believed, be accomplished without the violation of any 
of the great principles of the social compact, the ob. 
servance of which is indispensable to its existence, or 
interfering in any way with the useful and profitable 
employment of real capital. 

Institutions so framed have existed and still exist 
elsewhere, giving to commercial intercourse all neces. 
sary facilities, without inflating or depreciating the 
currency, or stimulating speculation. ‘Thus accom. 
plishing their legitimate ends, they have gained the 
surest guarantee for their protection and encourage- 
ment in the good will of the community. Among a 
people so just as ours the same results could not fail 
to attend a similar course. The direct supervision of 
the banks belongs, from the nature of our Government, 
to the States who authorise them. It is to their Le- 
gislatures that the people must mainly look for action 
on that subject. But as the conduct of the Federal 
Governinent in the management of its revenue has 
alsoa powertul though less i:miediate influence upon 
them, it becomes our duty to see that a proper direc- 
tion is given to it. While the kceping of the public 
revenue in a separate and Independent Treasury, and 
of collecting it in geld and silver, will have a sulutary 


banks are connected, and thus aid those that are sound 
and well managed, it will at the same time sensibly 
check such as are otherwise, by at once withholding 
the means of extravagance afforded by the public funds 
and restraining them from excessive issues of notes 
which they would be constantly called upon to re- 
deem. 

I am aware it has been urged that this control may 
be best attained and exerted by means of a Natioual 
Bank. The constitutional objections, which I am well 
known to entertain, would prevent me in any event 
from proposing or assenting to that remedy; but in 
addition to this, I cannot, after past experience, bring 
myself to think that it can any longer be extensively 
regarded as effective for such a purpose. The history 
of the late National Bank through all its mutations 
shows that it was not so. On the contrary, it may, af- 
ter a careful consideration of the subject, be, I think, 
safely stated, that at every period of bunking excess it 
took the lead; that in 1817 and 1818, in 1823, in 1831, 
and in 1834, its vast expansions, followed by distress- 
ing contractions, led to those of the State institutions. 
[t swelled and maddened the tides of the banking sys. 
tem, but seldom allayed or safely directedthem. Ata 
few periods only was a salutary control exercised, but 
an eager desire, on the contrary, exhibited for profit in 
the first place ; and if, afterwards, its measures were 
severe towards other institutions, it was because its 
own safety compelled it to adopt them. It did not differ 
from them in principle or in forin; its measures ema- 
nated from the same spirit of gain; it felt the same 
temptation to over issues; it suffered from, and was 
totally unable to avert, those inevitable laws of trade, 
by which it was itself affected equally with them; and 
at least on one occasion, at an early day, it was saved 

hy i feam tha saine fate 


that attended the weakest institution it professed to su- 


pervise. In 1837 it fuiled, equally with others, in re- 
deeming its notes, though the two years allowed by its 
charter for that purpose had not expired, a large 
amount of which remains to the present time out- 
standing. It is true, that having so vast a capital, and 
strengthened by the use of all the revenues of the Go- 
vernment, it possessed more powcr; but while it was 
itself. by that circumstance, freed from the control 
which all banks require, its paramount object and in. 
ducement were left.the same—to make the most for 
its stockholders, not to regulate the currency of the 
country. Nor has it, as far as we are advised, been 
found to-be greatly otherwise elsewhere. ‘Ihe national 
character given to the Bank of England has not pre- 
vented excessive fluctuations in their currency, and it 
proved unable to keep off a suspension of specie pay- 
ments, which lasted for nearly a quarter of a century. 
And why should we expect it-t6 be otherwise? A na- 
tional institution, though deriving its charter from a 
different source than the State banks is yet constituted 
upon the same principles ; is conducted by men equally 
exposed to temptation ; and is liable to the same dis- 
asters, with the additional disadvantage that its mag- 
nitude occusions an extent of confusion and distress 
which the mismanagement of smaller institutions 
could not produ:e. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
tes Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, of which the effects are felt not in that State 
alone, but over half the Union, had its origin in a 
course of business commenced while it was a national 
institution; and there is no good reason for supposing 
that the same consequences would not have followed 
had it still derived its powers from the General Gov- 
ernment. Itis in vain, when the influences and im- 
pulses are the same, to leok for a difference in conduct 
or results. By such creations we do, therefore, but in- 
crease the mass of paper credit and paper currency, 
without checking their attendant evils and fluctuations. 
The extent of power and the efficiency of organization 
which we give, so far from being beneficial, are, in 
practice, positively injurious. They strengthen the 
chain of dependence throughout the Union, subject all 
parts more certainly to common disaster, and bind 
every bank more effectually, in the first instance, to 
those of our commercial cities, and, in the end, toa 
foreign power. In a word, 1 cannot but believe that, 
with the full understanding of the operations of our 
banking system, which experience has produced, pub- 
lic sentiment is not less opposed to the creation of a 
national bunk for purposes connected with currency 
and commerce, than for those connected with the fiscal 
operations of the Government. 

Yet the commerce and currency of the country are 
suffering evils from the operations of the State banks 
which can not and ouglit not to be overlooked. By 
their means, we have been fluoded with a depreciated 
paper, which it was evidently the design of the fra- 
mers of the Constitution to prevent, when they requir- 
ed Congress to “ coin money and regulate the value of 
foreign coins,” and when they forbade the States “ to 
coin money, emit bills of credit, make any thing but 
gold and silver a tender in payment of debts,” or‘ pass 
any law impairing the obligation of contracts.” If 
they did not guard more explicitly against the present 
state of things, it was because they could not have an- 
ticipated that the few banks then existing were to 
swell to an extent which would expel to so great a de- 
gree the gold and silver, for which they had provided, 
from the channels of circulation, and fill them with a 
currency that defeats the objects they had in view. 
The remedy for this must chicfly rest with the States 
from whose legislation it has sprung. No good that 
might accrue in a particular case from the exercise of 
powers not obviously conferred on the General Gov- 
ernment, would authorise its interference, or justify a 
course that might, in the slightest degree, increase at 
the expense of the States, the power of the Federal 
authorities—nor do I doubt that the States will apply 
the remedy. Within the last few years, events have 
appealed to them too strongly to be disregarded. They 
have seen that the Constitution, though theoretically 
adhered to, is subvert: d in practice, that while on the 
statute books there is no legal tender but gold and sil- 
ver, no law impairing the obligations of contracts, yet 
that, in point of fact, the privileges conferred on bank. 
ing corporations have made their notes the currency 
of the country ; that the obligations imposed by these 
notes are violated under the impulses of interest or 
convenience; and that the number and power of the 
rsons connected with these corporations, or placed 
under their influence, give them a fearful weight 
when their interest is in opposition to the spirit of the 
Constitution and laws. To the people it is immaterial! 
whether these results are produced by open violations of 
the latter, or by the workings of a system of which the 
result is the same. An inflexible execution even of the 


o!d and silver in all public transactions, were it not 


an apprehension that a surplus in the Treasury 


existing statutes of most of the States, would redress 
many evils now endured; would effectually show the 


influence on the system of paper credit with which all | pl 


evcourages thein to repeat; and would teach all corpe 


the law, and the servautsof tho people. 
wanting to effect these objects must be sought in ad- 
ditional logislation ; or, if that be inadequate, in such 
further constitutional grants or restrictions as may 
bring us back into the path from which we 
widely wandered. | 

In the meantime, it is the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to co operate with the States, by a wise exer+ 
cise of its constitutional powers, and the enforcomen} 
of its existing laws. The extent to which it may « 
so by further enactments, I have already ardverted 
and the wisdom of Congress may yet. eularge the. | 
But above all, it is incumbent on as to hold erect ° 
principles of morality and law, constantly executi: 4 
our contracis in accordance with the provisions of thas 
Constitution, and thon as a rallying 
which oar whole counffy may be brought bac 
safe and honoured standard. 


that has been operating on their sanguine, energetic, 
and industrious character; nor to the means nece 
to extricate themselves from these emburrassmen 
The weight which presses upon a large portion of the 


and men of business, can scarcel 
hundred millions of dollars, requiring more than ten 
millions of dollars a year to pay the interest. This 
sum has to be paid out of the exports of the country, 
and must of necessity cut off imports to that extent or 
plunge the country more deeply in debt from year 
year. It is easy to see that the increase of this foreiga 
debt must augment the annual demand on the ex 
to pay the interest, and to the same extent diimini 
the imports; and in proportion t» the enlargement o 
the foreign debt, and the consequent increase of inte- 
rest, must be the decrease of the importtrade. In lieu 


our gigantic banking institutions, and splendid, but, in 


rowed to construct them, the surplus fruits of national 
industry, for years to come, and securing to posterity 
no adequate return for the comforts which the labours 
of their hands might otherwise have secured. It is 
not by the increase of this debt that relicf is to be 

ht, but in its diminution. Upon this point there 
is, | am happy to say, hope before us; not so much 
in the retarn of confidence abroad, which will enable 
the States to borrow more money, as in a change o!: 
public feeling at home, which prompts our people to 
pause in their career, and think of the means by which 
debts are to be paid before they arecontracted. Ifwe 
would escape embarrassment, public and private, we 
must cease to run in debt, except tur objects of necessi- 
ty, or such as will yicld a certain retarn. Let the 
faith of the States, corporations, and individuals, alread 
edged, be kept with the most punctilious regard. it 
is due our national character, as well as to justice, that 
this should on the part of each be a fixed principle of 
conduct. But it behoves us all to be more chury in 
pledging it hereafter. By ceasing to run in debt and 
applying the surplus of our crops and incomes to the 
discharge of existing obligations, buying less and sell. 
ing more, and managing all affairs, public and private, 
with strict economy and {rugality, we shall see our 
country soon recover from a temporary depression, 
arising, not from natural and permanent causes, but 
from those I have enumerated, and advance with re- 
newed vigour in her career of prosperity. 

Fortunately for us, at this moment, when, the balance 
of the trade is greatly against us, and the difficulty of 
meeting it enhanced by the disturbed state of our 
money affairs, the bounties of Providence have come 
to relieve us from the consequences of past errors. A 
faithful application of the immense results of the la- 
bours of the last season, will affurd partial relief for the 
present, and perseverance in the same course will, in 
due season, accomplish the rest. We have had full expe- 
rience, in times past, of the extraordinary results which 
can, in this respect, be brought about in a short period, 
hy the united and well directed efforts of a community 
like ours. Our surplus profits, the energy and indus. 
try of our population, and the wonderful advantages 
which Providence has bestowed upon our country, in 
its climate, its various productions, indispensable to 
other nations, will in due time, afford abundant means 
to perfect the most useful of those objects, fur which the 
States have been plunging themselves of late in einbar- 
rassments and debt, without imposing on ourselves or 
our children such fearful burdens. 

But let it be indelibly engraved on our minds that 
relief is not to be found in expedients. Indebtedness - 
vannet be lecsened by borrowing more money, or by 
changing the form of the debt. The balance of trade 
is not to be turned in our favour by creating new de- 
mands upon us abroad. Our currency cannot be im- 
proved by the creation of new banks, or more issues 
from thoge which now exist. Although these devices 
sometimes appear to give temporary relief, they almost 
invariably aggravate evil in the end. It is only by re- 
trenchment and refurm, by curtailing public and private 
expenditures, by paying our debts, and by reforming 
our banking system, that we are to expect effectual re- 
lief, security for the future, and an enduring prosperity, 
In shaping the institutions and policy of the General 
Government so as to promote, as far as it can with its 
limited powers, these important ends, you may rely on 
my most cordial co-operation. 

That there should have been in the pregress of recent 
events, doubts in many quarters, and in some a heated 
Opposition to every change, cannot surprise us. Doubts 
arc properly attendant on all reform, and it is peculiar- 
ly in the natare of such abuses as we are now encoun. 
tering, to seek to perpetuate their power by mcans of 
the influence they have been permitted to acquire. I 
is their result, if not their object, to gain for the few an 
ascendency over the many, by securing to them a mo- 
nopoly of the currency, the medium through which 
most of the wants of mankind are supplied—to produce 
throughout society a chain of dependence which leads 
all classes to lovk to priviliged associations for the 
means of speculation and extravagance—to nourish, in 
preference to the manly virtues that give dignity to 
human nature, a craving desire for luxurious enjoyment 
and sudden wealth, which renders those who supply 
them—to substitute for republican simplicity and econ- 
omical habits, a sickly appetite for effeminate indul- 
gence, and an imitation of that reckless extravagance 
which impoverished and enslaved the industrious peo. 
ple of foreign lands; and at last, to fix upon ns, in 
stead of those equal political rights the acquisition of 
which was alike the object and supposed reward of our 
Revolutionary struggle, a system of exclusive privile- 

, conferred by a partial legislation. To remove the 
influence which had thus gradually grown up among 
us; to deprive them of their deceptive advantages ; to 
test them by the light of wisdom and truth; to oppose 
the forces which they concentrate in their support— 
all this Was necessarily the work of time, even amon 
a people so enlightened and pure as that of the United 
States. In most other countries, perhaps, it could 
only be accomplished through that series of revolu- 
tionary movements, which are too often found neces- 
sary to effect any great and radical reform; but it is 
the crowning merit of our institutions, that they cre- 
ate and nourish in the vast majority of our people, a 
disposition and a power peaceably to remedy abuses 
which have elsewhere caused the effusiun of rivers 
of blood, and the sacrifice of thousands of the human 
race. The result thus far is most honourable to the self- 
denial, the intelligence, and the patriotism of oar citi- 
zens; it justifies the confident hope that they will 
carry through the reform which has been so well be- 
gun, and that they will go still father than they have 
yet gone in illustrating the important truth, that a 
people as free and enlightened as ours, will, whenever 
it becomes necessary, show themselves to be indeed 
capable of selt-governinent by voluntarily adopting ap- 
propriate remedies for every abuse, and submitting to 
temporary sacrifices, however great, to ensure their 
permanent welfare. : 

My own exertions for the furtherance of these desira- 
ble objects, have been bestowed throughout my official 
cureer, with a zeul that is nourished by ardent wishes 
for the welfare of my country, and by an unlimited re- 
liance on the wisdom that marks the ultimate decision 
on all great and controverted questions. Impressed 
with the solemn obligations imposed upon me by the 


citizens, with whose confidence and support I have been 
so highly honoured, such measures as appear to me 
conducive to their prosperity—and anxious to submit 
to their fullest consideration the grounds upon which 
my opinions are formed, I have on this, as on p 

ing occasions, freely offered my views on those points 
of domestic policy that seem, at the present time, most 
prominently to require the action of the Government. 
I know that they will receive from Congress that full 
and able consideration which the importance of the 
subjects merit, and I can repeat the assurance hereto- 
fore made, that I shall cheerfully and readily co-ope- 
rate with you in every measure that will tend to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Union. 

M. VAN BUREN. 
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